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O important change has taken place this week 
N on any front. But everywhere the compara- 
tive lull is felt to be a sign, not of exhaus- 
tion, but of new and greater blows that are about to be 
delivered. On the British front—on the Somme—a 
strip of high ground has been occupied which makes, 
we are told, the capture of Thiepval only a matter 
of days; it also apparently completes our hold upon 
the highest points of the ridge which commands the 
German trenches in the sector of attack and all the 
ground for many miles behind them. This position having 
been secured, it may be conjectured that the moment 
for the launching of another general attack—in the 
direction of Bapaume—is close at hand. But, how- 
ever that may be, it is clear that, in spite of the enemy’s 
great concentration of men and guns against it, the 
British Army has been able fully to maintain its 
superiority. The gains are all one way, and it is very 
rarely that we hear of a counter-attack which is success- 
ful even for a few hours. 


* * * 


It is worth remembering that, as Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
the question of whether we are to make substantial 
or only slight advances in this region is one which 
it is largely in the power of the Germans to decide. 
The Allies are attacking at several points, and the 
enemy can choose to give ground at one for the sake 
of offering adequate resistance at another. What the 
enemy cannot do is to resist successfully everywhere. 
So far the policy of the Germans seems to have been 





to concentrate their main strength against the Allies 
on the Somme; but they have only been able to do 
this and to prevent a continuous advance in this sector 
by weakening their pressure at Verdun, and abandoning 
the initiative there to the French, whilst at the same 
time permitting General Brussilov to make great gains 
at the expense of their Austrian Allies. The wisdom 
of this policy is not our concern, but we may reasonably 
suspect that purely military considerations have not 
been the only factors in the enemy’s decision, and that 
as long as ever the Germans dare to withhold reinforce- 
ments from other threatened points, they will use 
every man they can bring up to prevent a British 


advance. 
* . ’ 


But the chief interest of the war this week has centred 
in the Balkans, where General Sarrail has at last begun 
to move, and Roumania is reported to be on the brink 
of a decision. The intervention of Roumania now on 
the side of the Allies would be much less important 
than it would have been a year ago, but even to-day it 
would make a great difference to the prospects of the 
war in South-Eastern Europe. As for the advance from 
Salonika, it is developing slowly, and there are as yet 
no indications of General Sarrail’s plan of campaign. 
This much only can be said: that he commands 
large and well-equipped forces, that his great abilities 
have never been questioned, and that he has had nearly 
a year in which to perfect his preparations for the 
work he has now to do. The country through which 
the advance must be made is notoriously very difficult, 
mountainous and ill supplied with roads or railways, 
but such difficulties are not insuperable, and we are 
entitled to suppose that, after so long a delay, they 
will be successfully overcome. The news of the next 
few weeks should be very_interesting. 
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The debate on freights and food prices in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday threw 
practically no light on the problem. Mr. Churchill’s 
criticism of the Government was not very well informed, 
but the replies which he received from Mr. Houston 
(on behalf of the shipping interest) and from Mr. 
Pretyman (on behalf of the Board of Trade) appeared 
to be quite as superficial. That the problem is extremely 
difficult and complex may be admitted, but it is certain, 
as Mr. Churchill hinted, that if the Government had 
recognised its full importance a great deal more might 
have been done than has been done to solve it. Mr. 
Pretyman argued fairly enough that the high prices 
of food were in general not local prices but world prices, 
and that the increase was mainly due to the enormously 
increased consumption of the armies in the field. 
But that only covers certain cases, and covers them 
only as regards a part of the price. It does not, for 
example, apply appreciably to the case of milk, nor 
to the difference between the price of bread in this 
country and the price in America. Sooner or later, 
if food prices continue to rise at the present rate, the 
Government will be forced to act, and then they will 
find that, after all, they can do something at any rate 
to mitigate the burden which falls so heavily on the 
poorest section of the community. They obviously 
cannot control world prices: however high the price 
of foreign wheat or dairy produce may be, we must 
pay it or go without; but why should we pay the 
same price to our own farmers ? Moreover, the Govern- 
ment can at least see that the British consumer is able 
to buy at world prices—plus a reasonable addition for 
freight ; and, if necessary, by some system of food 
tickets they can prevent local scarcity prices and 
ensure an equitable distribution of the available supplies. 

* * * 

The resignation of Mr. Holzapfel, the newly-appointed 
British Vice-Consul at Rotterdam, has apparently given 
great satisfaction to that most alert group of politicians 
and newspaper writers whose suspicions never slumber, 
and in whose eyes the semi-hysterical spy-maniac 
stands, one must suppose, at the very pinnacle of devoted 
patriotism. It is useless, we know, to protest against 
the treatment of Mr. Holzapfel, but for the sake of the 
sanity which will, doubtless, one day return to all of 
us we must place a mild remonstrance on record. Like 
the Times, we know nothing for or against the gentleman 
except his name, and the fact that he is a British subject 
by birth; but, unlike the Times, we do not think that 
his name and the strain of enemy blood which it indicates 
are sufficient to prove his unfitness for the minor 
diplomatic post he held. Nor, indeed, can we believe 
that the Times really thinks so; for a general excom- 
munication based on such tests would deprive the nation 
of the services of so many men whose names are revered 
in Printing House Square with a sincerity which it is 
impossible to doubt. There are, for example, Mr. 


L. S. Amery and Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Edward Goschen 
and Sir Maurice de Bunsen, late British Ambassadors 
to Berlin and Vienna respectively, Lord Milner, and 
even his Gracious Majesty the King. The list might 
be almost indefinitely extended; the higher ranks of 
the Army and Navy are full of names which tell of some 





indiscreet ancestral strain. There is, of course, a 
“‘ natural sentiment’ in war-time against the bearers 
of such names; but it is admittedly an irrational pre- 
judice, which the Times is ashamed to avow for itself, 
but is not, it seems, ashamed to foster. 

* * * 


As for the attitude of the Government in the matter, 
it has been merely another example of that undignified 
surrender which the public is now accustomed to expect. 
It is just as well, perhaps, that the project of cinemato- 
graphing the Cabinet has been abandoned, for the 
enterprising producer with an eye for the characteristic 
would certainly have insisted in posing its most re- 
spected members in their well-known act on a ladder— 
hanging not untenaciously perhaps, but climbing 
down. The authorities may have been foolish to 
appoint Mr. Holzapfel, but they did so presumably for 
sufficient reasons, and as long as those reasons were 
unchallenged they should have stuck to him. How 
they can expect the saner sections of the public to have 
any confidence in their judgment if they exhibit so 
little themselves passes comprehension. One can guess, 
of course, how these things happen. A Department 
makes an appointment on grounds of which it is the 
only competent judge ; a newspaper agitation is started 
with which certain members of the Cabinet perhaps 
sympathise ; questions are asked in Parliament, and 
the Government naturally enough prefers overriding 
the Department to wasting time and energy in defending 
it about so insignificant a matter. But the fact that 
such proceedings can be explained does not excuse their 


palpable absurdity nor remove their evil results. 


* * * 


During the two years before the war a Royal Com- 
mission on the Indian Public Services had been at 
work. It had spent two winters in India and two 
summers in England recording evidence, and its report 
was almost completed when the peace was broken. 
The Government of India came to the conclusion 
that it would be imprudent to publish even the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, which was presided 
over by Lord Islington, now Under Secretary for 
India, and had among its members Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher (the Vice-Chancellor 
of Sheffield University), and that most distinguished 
of Indian statesmen, the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale. As 
to the wisdom of publicity, the prolongation of the 
war and, we imagine, the movement of events in India, 
have induced the Government to change its mind. 
The report is to appear almost immediately. The 
field it surveys is wide and complex, for the Com- 
missioners examined the education, police, and revenue 
services, as well as the covenanted Indian Civil Service, 
and it is known that they have made certain recom- 
mendations as to reconstruction, and especially the 
employment of Indians in the higher grades, which 
are bound to provoke vigorous discussion. Before the 
war they would inevitably have stirred up the sleeping 
fires of race passion, as was the case with the presentation 
of evidence in India. Many things, however, have 
happened since 1914. India has advanced to a new 
place in the Empire. All parties are prepared to 
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admit the need of comprehensive change in the personnel 
of the Services no less than in the machinery of decen- 
tralisation, And we may accordingly hope that when 
the report of the Commission is made public it will be 
used on both sides as the basis of a more thorough 
and responsible kind of discussion than that which 
has followed the labours of previous Royal Commissions. 
* * * 


Particulars are now to hand of the Conscription 
Bill which was passed by the New Zealand Legislature 
a few weeks ago. It is founded rather on the precedent 
of the American Civil War than on that which this 
country has lately provided. The various districts 
are to be required to furnish a certain quota of men, 
and only in the event of any district failing to do so 
within a specified time will compulsion be applied, 
and then only in that district. Compulsion is not to 
be universal; the men taken will be selected by lot. 
Tribunals are to be set up more or less on the British 
model, with improvements; 7.e., they are to be smaller 
and are to include, where possible, a_ stipendiary 
magistrate. The question of the conscientious objector 
is dealt with by a simple provision that a man who 
has been for five years a member of any religious sect 
whose tenets forbid the taking of human life may 
claim to be drafted to a non-combatant branch of 
the Service. The correspondent of the Morning Post, 
to which we are indebted for some of these particulars, 
states that though the New Zealand soldier is paid 
six shillings a day, the conscription measure has been 
described by its opponents as a device for getting 
cheap soldiers, and their demand for an accompanying 
measure for the conscription of wealth has been 
successful to the moderate extent of having secured 
an Excess Profits Tax of 45 per cent. He adds that the 
Compulsion Bill has stimulated voluntary recruiting 
so much that its provisions may very possibly never 
have to be enforced. 

* * 7 


The hard case of the friendless Old Age Pensioner, 
whose five shillings per week is now worth, in food, 
only three-fifths of what it was, continues to perplex 
the Cabinet. The “ administrative concessions ’’ made 
by the Government (chiefly orders to the pension 
officers not to get existing pensions withdrawn because 
their recipients are now earning a little, or getting 
charitable help not exceeding five shillings per week) 
do nothing for the pensioners too feeble to earn and 
unable to get private help ; and do not apply, moreover, 
to the new pensions now being granted. Against any 
general increase of the pension the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is adamant, whilst the Local Government 
Board opposes—on principle—any combining of pension 
and outdoor relief. But the pressure from all parts 
of the country, which the War Emergency Workers’ 
National Committee and the Miners’ Federation have 
been very persistent in focussing, has been over- 
whelming in force ; and Mr. Asquith has promised some 
further concessions—as yet undefined—which will, it 
is believed, not be of general application, but will 
enable absolutely destitute pensioners to get some 
assistance from funds of a quasi-public character. 





The matter is not yet settled, and we do not pretend 
to be hopeful of any very effective relief. But some 
public announcement is expected next week. 

* * * 

An Irish Correspondent writes :—The main object of 
the Dublin Reconstruction Bill is to furnish the Dublin 
Corporation with power to make new bye-laws under 
which they can impose any conditions upon the rebuild- 
ing that they think fit, subject only to the approval of 
the Local Government Board. There is no question of 
further “‘ free grants’ in addition to the compensation 
to be given to sufferers from the Rebellion by the 
Committee which is now sitting; and Mr. Duke looks 
forward with certitude to a large deficit that will 
have to be met by the owners of the property destroyed. 
They must borrow under this Bill from the Corporation ; 
and it will be the business of the Corporation to see 
that the architecture of Sackville Street will at least 
be better than of old—which is not asking much. The 
shopkeepers of the street object that the “ beatifi- 
cation ” of the city may be quite unproductive to them- 
selves, and urge that although the present moment may 
be a suitable one for improvement schemes, such 
schemes should be financed by the State or the Munici- 
pality. Moreover, were Dublin to be comprehensively 
rebuilt, the shops of Sackville Street would be removed 
elsewhere; the most successful business streets are 
narrow; and Sackville Street, the “ widest street in 
Europe,” ought to have all the new public buildings 
lately proposed—Parliament House, Catholic Cathedral, 
and Art Gallery. It is likely at the end that neither the 
owners of property nor the advocates of beauty will be 
satisfied. But Mr. Healy exaggerated slightly when 
he described the Corporation as a body all the decent 
members of which were now shot or imprisoned. 

* * * 

In politics, the lull in Ireland is very marked. Two 
new Leagues—a Repeal of the Union League and an 
Irish Nation League—are working quietly; both of 
them aim at changing the Parliamentary leadership and 
promise to prepare opposition to any new proposals for 
a settlement based on the exclusion of the northern 
counties. The latter of the two seems to be doing well 
in Ulster, and, if elections were to take place to-morrow, 
might with “ republican” help wrest some seats from 
the Redmondites. The Gaelic League has elected as 
its new president Mr. Eoin MacNeill, one of the most 
learned of Irishmen, but now serving a life sentence at 
Dartmoor, and the country generally is according an 
enthusiastic financial support to the National Aid Fund 
for the dependents of the fallen Volunteers. To the 
Parliamentary party falls the task of complaining 
against the ill-manner in which Irish services to the 
Empire have been requited, as illustrated most recently 
by the boycotting of the harvesters. Seizing on some 
articles by Mr. Ashton in the Daily Mail, the Freeman's 
Journal denies that the English agriculturists have 
any grievance against the Irish migrant. Seemingly, 
the Yorkshire dalesmen have been freely exempted by 
the local tribunals and are mostly engaged in “ milking 
cows”; and it is for fear of Irish competition in this 
peaceful pursuit that the “ Paddy-houses” are being 
raided. 
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THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 


HE time, it seems to us, has arrived when the 
discussion of the future terms of peace should 
be definitely begun. We refer, of course, 
not to discussion with the enemy, but to discussion 
amongst ourselves. The matter has always in a sense 
been urgent ; the time available for a thorough threshing- 
out in public—as they ought to be threshed out—of 
the multitudinous problems of the future settlement 
has always been too short; but hitherto there have 
been insuperable obstacles. Whilst the German armies 
were proceeding from success to success, as they were 
up to the spring of this year, it was impossible to discuss 
peace terms on the basis of a complete Allied victory— 
not merely because such a discussion might have seemed 
ridiculous to the watching neutral world, but because 
we ourselves were too deeply absorbed in the actual 
problem of how to reverse the military situation to 
pay any attention to more remote questions. And to 
discuss peace terms on any other basis was not worth 
while, nor for most of us even thinkable. And so in 
this country, after more than two years of war, there has 
been no discussion worthy of the name concerning the 
concrete objects for which we are fighting. A host of 
queries on some of the most vital factors in the future 
settlement—Poland, the German Navy, the Austrian 
Empire, Reparation and Indemnities, Disarmament, 
the German Colonies, and so on—remain unanswered, 
almost unconsidered. We have most of us not even 
defined our views on these matters in our own minds, 
still less attempted to arrive at any common agreement 
about them. 

There have been, of course, a certain number of 
pacifist idealists who ever since the autumn of 1914 
have been unwearied in their efforts to secure a dis- 
cussion of peace terms; but the public instinct has 
been against them, simply because the public has felt 
that such a debate was impossible until the appearance 
of the military situation began in at least some degree 
to correspond with the relative ultimate resources of 
the Allies and the Central Powers. The hard fact which 
the Pacifists, with their intense anxiety to end the 
bloody tragedy at all costs, have consistently ignored 
is that the people of this country at any rate have 
never intended that Armageddon should end in a com- 
promise. We have not entered upon the greatest 
struggle of history, created an army of many millions 
of men, summoned the entire resources of the Empire, 
reconstructed our whole national life on a war basis, 
sacrificed the ideas and the habits of centuries, and 
incidentally impoverished ourselves for a generation, 
merely to achieve a stalemate and the re-establishment 
of the status quo. The war will in any event be fought 
to a finish. The stakes are too high for it to be aban- 
doned by any party which still retains a hope of ultimate 
victory. The suggestion, which one sometimes en- 
counters, that it might come to an indecisive con- 
clusion through “ general exhaustion” overlooks the 
fact that exhaustion is always relative; one side must 
be more exhausted than the other, and the less exhausted 


will inevitably go on in the hope of achieving that 
victory for which no price would seem too high. Even 
if opinion in this or any other of the belligerent countries 
were seriously divided on the question of continuing the 
war, the party in favour of fighting to a finish—the 
Jusquauboutistes as they are conveniently called in 
France—could always count on carrying the day as 
long as it was possible to hold out a prospect of complete 
ultimate triumph. There is no parallel between this 
war and wars like the Crimean or the Russo-Japanese, 
where the mass of the Russian people had little or no 
interest in the issues that were at stake. What is at 
stake to-day is the whole future of the world, and 
everybody knows it. No one can give in whilst hope 
remains ; and when hope is gone utter collapse and 
surrender must be very near. In other words, peace 
will not be negotiated but dictated, and dictated, as 
we believe, by the Allies. 

It is for the moment when that becomes possible 
that we have to prepare. Three months ago the 
dictation of peace terms by the Allies was a prospect of 
which we scarcely yet dared to think. But the events 
of the past twelve weeks have transformed the whole 
situation. In the West the Allies since they opened 
their offensive on July 1st have not achieved all they 
had hoped to. ‘ Nothing,” as Mr. Churchill said on 
Tuesday, ‘‘ has happened which affords us any certainty 
of a speedy end of this conflict.” The German line 
has held, and may hold still for a weary time to come ; 
but in spite of all failures and delays the situation is now 
plain for all who have eyes to see. It is apparent, 
not merely to ourselves, but to the whole world, that the 
Allies have the winning cards, and that the completeness 
of their ultimate victory will only be limited by their 
own choice. Whether the armies of Russia and France 
and Great Britain will ever meet in Berlin no one 
knows, but it is now practically certain that they can 
do so if they choose to pay the price ; and that price will 
scarcely be greater than the price which must in any 
event be paid for anything that can be called victory. 
There is no real question of the war being prolonged by 
extreme demands on the part of the victors, for it is 
impossible to suppose that the beaten party will acknow- 
ledge defeat at all whilst it is still capable of offering 
serious resistance. The theory of a series of defensive 
lines on which the enemy will fall back in turn and 
from which he will have to be driven out by patiently 
prepared and costly frontal attacks is, as we have often 
pointed out, a mere illusion. In the present stage of 
the war, when every country has had time to mobilise 
practically its full strength, and strategic reserves exist 
only in Russia and Italy and Great Britain, collapse 
on one line must almost inevitably be followed by still 
more rapid collapse on the next, unless for some reason 
the offensive power of the advancing party fails. It is 
safe to say that the forcing of the Carpathians will 
present fewer difficulties to General Brussiloy—provided 
his munitionment remains adequate—than did the 
original forcing of the great winter line from the Pripet 
to Roumania. It may take the Russians a long time 
to get into the plains of Hungary and across them to 
Buda Pesth, but it will not take them long to get from 
Buda Pesth to Vienna. More than once already in 
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this war we have seen moderate defensive positions 
forced with great difficulty and delay, and far stronger 
subsequent positions in the rear abandoned almost 
without a fight. The Serbians, for example, resisted 
the Austro-German offensive last autumn with remark- 
able success for three or four weeks on the southern 
bank of the Danube, but when collapse came it was 
rapid and complete. And so inevitably it will be 
with the Germans in the West, assuming, of course, as 
we reasonably may, that the Anglo-French forces 
retain their superiority of numbers and munitions. If 
the enemy could fall back upon a much shorter line 
their resistance might be considerably prolonged, but 
it happens that no such shorter line is available—or at 
any rate not more than one, and that one only a little 
shorter. Eventually on the Rhine and after—if any 
serious stand were to be made there—it would have to 
be lengthened again. The longer, indeed, the Germans 
hold their present positions in the West the more certain 
it becomes that when they abandon them their resisting 
powers will be at a very low ebb. It may be very 
sanguine to think that we can drive them out of France ; 
it certainly is not over-sanguine to suppose that if we 
can drive them out of France and back to the Rhine 
we shall be able to drive them as much farther as we 
choose without any effort comparable to that which 
we are having to make at present. 

If, therefore, it be true, as we believe it is, that the 
Allies have now established and can for the future 
maintain a position of military superiority over the 
enemy on all fronts, then we are entitled to assume 
that sooner or later the war will be finished by the 
unconditional surrender first of Germany’s allies and 
then of Germany herself. Such a conclusion may be 
far off yet, but the important thing is that in the past 
few weeks it has been changed from a hope into a 
definite probability ; and the change entitles us, nay 
obliges us, to begin to consider what we intend to do 
with the victory which we can now dimly but surely 
discern in store for us. Our responsibility for the 
general settlement will, of course, be shared with our 
Allies, but on many of the most important issues the 
influence of this country is likely for various reasons 
to be predominant. There are some who will wish 
the victory of the Allies to be used revengefully ; 
there are others who will wish it to be used with a 
quixotic generosity which could only be justified by 
its results in an ideal society of nations; but the deter- 
mining mass of British public opinion will, we are 
convinced, desire to steer a course between these two 
extremes. We cannot afford to leave Germany un- 
punished and unhampered in her more than possible 
desire to prepare for a new war to be waged under 
more favourable conditions a decade or so hence. That 
possibility must at any rate be made so remote that 
the rest of Europe will have no excuse for adding a 
vast new burden of armaments to the inevitably heavy 
burden of taxation which the liquidation of the cost of 
this war will involve. But neither can we afford to 
maintain a permanent social and economic war against 
Germany or so to burden or dismember her as to leave 
her with a grievance which time cannot remedy. The 
prospects of an indefinitely prolonged state of bitter 





international enmity, even though it were helpless 
enmity, is as intolerable as the prospect of a new and 
vastly magnified competition of armaments. Both 
evils, we believe, can be avoided, and will be avoided if 
the liberal common-sense of the nation has time and 
opportunity to assert itself. That is why we think 
that the widest possible discussion of these problems 
cannot now begin too soon. Some people perhaps 
feel that it is better to wait for still more obvious and 
convincing proofs of the final turn of the tide than 
the Allied commanders in the West have yet been 
able to give. But when such proofs are forthcoming 
the end may be very near—too near for public 
opinion to have time to find itself. That at any 
rate is the view upon which in these columns we 
propose to act. 


ANTI-DUMPING 


PEAKING at a Trade Union meeting last week, 
Mr. John Hodge, M.P., is reported to have 
said that “after the war no German or 

American steel should be imported. Whether this 
result was achieved by a prohibitive tariff, subsidy or 
bounty he did not care, but we must keep the whole 
of the new plant going, for, if not, the money would 
be taken from the pockets of the British working 
men.’ Mr. Hodge was doubtless speaking only for 
the steel-smelters, employers as well as workmen ; 
but the same aspiration is made by practically every 
industry. We all instinctively resent the fact that 
foreigners can produce at home and sell in this country, 
notwithstanding the “ natural protection ”’ afforded by 
the cost of carriage oversea, cheaper than we do our- 
selves. For, apart from the relatively small number 
of commodities that we cannot produce in this country 
at all, such as tea and tropical fruits, sealskins and 
quicksilver, it is always by offering commodities at a 
lower price for equivalent quality that the foreign 
producer induces us to accept them in preference to 
our own productions. In fact, the lower price is the 
essence of the offence, and when we cannot understand 
how the foreigner manages to do it profitably to himself, 
we call it dumping ! 

Of all the demands that are being privately pressed 
on the Government Reconstruction Committees, perhaps 
the most serious and the most influential is that for 
some prevention of the importation of foreign goods. 
Naturally, it takes all sorts of forms. It is not always 
quite so crudely protectionist in expression as Mr. 
Hodge’s naive outburst. It may be a demand for a 
new Corn Law, not professedly to maintain agricultural 
rents, but solely in order to increase the population on 
the land, or to ensure the nation’s food against a 
blockade by submarines. It may be, not a demand 
for the exclusion of imports as such, but only of the 
productions of Germany. It may be a plea for tem- 
porary protection of the sugar beet industry or of the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, just to enable the British 
capitalists to get under way; and “ infant industries ” 
in this country may, on this plea, be sheltered from 
the cold blast of foreign competition by such differential 
export duties as those imposed on tin ore from the 
Federated Malay States (in 1903), or on palm kernels 
from West Africa (in 1916). On the other hand, it 
may be a claim for the “development of our own 
estate,” like the desire of the West Indian sugar planters 
for discrimination against beetroot sugar, which Senpene 
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to be produced abroad ; or the feeling of the Australian 
and South African wine-makers against the fiscal 
““favour”’ extended to the light wines of France. 
Then there is the clamant need for the maintenance in 
this country of the industries essential to war—a longer 
list than any one aspirant ever realises—and for the 
protection at home of all ‘‘ Key industries,” producing 
indispensable components of other industries; and 
here, too, those who begin with magnetos and the 
rare earths have no conception of the vast number of 
“Keys” on which modern manufacturing production 
depends. 

Now, it will be of no use merely exposing the economic 
crudities of each of the several demands for the ex- 
clusion of foreign commodities. Even if there were 
nothing at all in the case presented to the Government, 
the circumstances are such—with an unparalleled inter- 
mingling of patriotic passion, capitalist cupidity, popular 
ignorance of economics, military exigencies and political 
faction—that no government amenable to _ public 
pressure, and certainly not our present Government, 
could possibly maintain an attitude of Laisser-faire, 
Laisser-aller with regard to what are, after all, the 
national supplies. The nation will certainly insist on 
the Government taking some steps to make us reason- 
ably secure that another great war shall not expose 
us to the danger of starvation from a temporary stop- 

age of food imports, or to the risk of a widespread 

industrial collapse from a prolonged suspension of 
essential raw materials. Whether public opinion can 
concentrate on any method of deliberately “‘ developing 
the national estate’’—a thing which public opinion 
would certainly wish to have done—may be more 
doubtful. Equally difficult of concentration will be 
the multifarious desires of those who realise our com- 
mercial obligations to our Allies, and of those who 
want to prevent Germany from again “raising her 
head.” What the Government has to do, and what 
we can all help it to do by dispassionate examination 
of the facts, is to discover what can be devised to 
achieve what the nation has at heart, without any 
breach of international obligations or comity, without 
detriment to our industries as a whole, without present- 
ing the landlord and the capitalist with unnecessary 
subsidies, without undue expense to the community, 
and above all, without throwing such increased cost 
as may be involved upon the shoulders of the ten or 
twelve millions of our people whom the last Prime 
Minister could describe as never far removed from 
actual want. 

We do not propose to discuss on the present occasion 
the common desire to exclude all imports of com- 
modities that are being produced in this country. 
Against this the Free Trade arguments stand unshaken. 
Nor can we here explore the difficult question of exactly 
which industries are “‘ essential’’ or ‘‘ Keys,” or what 
materials or products, if any, we can no longer safely 
afford to allow to pass under alien control. But assuming 
that there are some trades with which the Government 
may feel it incumbent to interfere, it is of very great im- 
portance to realise the economic and political differences 
between one method of interfering and another. Mr. 
Hodge, in his haste, seems to have said that he did 
not care by what method his end was achieved. We 
suggest that his constituents, either among the steel- 
smelters or in the Gorton Division, will care a great 
deal when the bill comes home. 

One great objection to a protective tariff, as a method 
of maintaining home industries, is its extraordinary and 
unnecessary costliness. Mr. Hodge is inclined to a 


heavy import duty on steel ; a large part of the Unionist 
moderate” import duty on wheat ; 


‘ 


party wants a 


nearly all the India that is articulate passionately 
demands an import duty on cotton cloth—always with 
the object of ensuring that the imported article shall 
not be sold at a price below that at which it can be 
produced at home. But there is no such price. Sir 
Hugh Bell makes steel at a profit, however low the 
market price may actually be depressed by American 
or German imports. Wheat was grown on some fields 
by some British farmers, quite profitably, even when 
the product of virgin soils in the American North-West 
brought the price below 30s. per quarter. Some cotton 
mills at Bombay and Ahmedabad make their owners 
into millionaires even in competition with Lancashire. 
In every industry there are differences between one 
establishment and another, in advantage of site or soil, 
machinery or organisation, connection or skill, which 
make the cost of production in the most favourably 
cireumstanced producer differ enormously from that 
of the producer just struggling against bankruptcy, 
whom the economists picturesquely describe as being 
on the “ margin of cultivation.” To enable that pro- 
ducer to continue, together with those only slightly 
better off—that is to say, to maintain the home produc- 
tion undiminished—the price of the commodity needs, 
it is said, to be kept up by an adequate import duty. 
But this means that the selling price is raised for the 
benefit of all the producers, including those who, because 
they were more favourably situated, were before able to 
pay their way at the lower figure. The consumer pays 
the excess price on the whole of the home consumption, 
including that which is still supplied by the (diminished) 
imports from abroad. There is, accordingly, a sheer 
gift to all but the producer on the margin of cultivation, 
which appears in protectionist countries as an increase 
in the profits of all the better-circumstanced firms or, in 
one or other of its forms, as rent. It is this universal 
variation in the cost of production within each industry 
that must forever compel the instructed person to con- 
demn a protective duty as an essentially costly 
and wasteful method of preventing or restricting 
imports. 

It is a no less serious objection to this method that it 
raises prices—an evil in itself. The evil is twofold. 
Very few commodities pass, like bananas and Barcelona 
nuts, entirely to the private home consumer in an 
unaltered condition. Nearly all of them have their 
uses as the materials or components of other manufac- 
tures. This is obviously the case with the steel to 
which Mr. Hodge was referring, the tin ore and palm 
kernels that the Colonial Office is ‘‘ protecting,” even 
the French silk and the German cloth that are made 
up by our umbrella manufacturers and by those who 
work for our large export trade in “ ready-mades. 
It does not help our farmers, manufacturers and expor- 
ters, it does not promote our trade with neutral nations, 
for them to find their cost of production advanced by 
the rise in price of their materials and components. 
On the other hand, if it is, for some national reason, 
necessary or desirable to keep alive in any industry the 
producer on the margin of cultivation, it is neither fair 
nor wise to throw the cost of doing so on the consumer 
in the form of higher prices, because this means that we 
are levying it on each family, roughly, in proportion 
to the number of mouths to be fed, instead of in propor- 
tion to the ability to pay. A Protective Tariff 1s 
economically of the nature of a Poll Tax, the worst and 
most unjust of all taxes. 

It follows that, if for any reason it is deemed necessary 
to keep any national industry undiminished in face of 
the competition of cheaper foreign imports, it is econom!- 
cally better to do it by the method of Bounty, or Govern- 
ment Purchase at a guaranteed price,than by that of 
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Protective Tariff—because (i.) prices are not then 
raised, either to manufacturers or exporters, or to the 
consumers; (ii.) the community as a whole bears the 
burden assumed for national objects; and (iii.) we 
know precisely what we are paying! But seeing that 
a Bounty or guaranteed price must, in practice, neces- 
sarily be given uniformly for every quarter of wheat 
or every ton of steel that is produced at home, irre- 
spective of the varying costs of production, even this 
method is 7 to the objection that the payment will 
be made where it is not required, and that a large 
proportion of it will be a sheer gift to the already suc- 
cessful capitalist or to the landlord. The only way of 
avoiding this extravagance is for the Government itself 
either to undertake the whole industry, setting off 
against the profit of the profitable part the loss on 
such portion of it as has to be maintained beyond the 
margin of cultivation, which is how the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society manages its vast concerns; or, if 
that is too large an enterprise for our present Adminis- 
tration, for the Government to take over —possibly by 
the agency of a controlled and subsidised company, any 
establishments that are deemed indispensable (as in 
the case of dyestuffs) and run them frankly at a loss. 
It is clear that either of these methods would be less 
costly and far less wasteful of national funds (and, 
withal, more certain to attain the end of keeping going 
the home industry) than putting up the price of all 
our steel by a pound or two per ton, because a few of 
our steel-smelters cannot compete with America and 


Germany. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY 
AND NAVY 


LTHOUGH President Wilson has vetoed the 
A new Army Bill, with its appropriation of nearly 
54 millions sterling for the year, his action 
has been taken merely upon a technical matter, and 
it may be assumed that the Measure will be amended 
and immediately passed through Congress again. It 
goes along with a vote of 63 millions sterling in the 
Navy Bill, the two together comprising a vastly greater 
sum than the House and the Senate, or any party in the 
country, have, before the present year, regarded as the 
ultimate limit of military and naval expenditure. Such 
is the first measurable result in the United States of 
German aggression and the agitation for complete pre- 
paredness which has been going forward vigorously 
since Mr. Roosevelt and his lieutenants began to sound 
the alarm. 

The Army Bill held up by Mr. Wilson does not, of 
course, fulfil the Rooseveltian demand; that in the 
present state of public opinion outside the Eastern 
States would be impossible. In March last the House 
of Representatives rejected proposals for a standing 
Army in peace time of a quarter of a million men, giving 
its support instead to the Hay Bill, which provided for 
a force of 140,000 Regulars and the federalising of the 
Militia or National Guard. When, some weeks later, the 
House and Senate conferred, a compromise was reached 
upon the basis of a standing Army of 175,000—or, with 
the forces in the Philippines and elsewhere, of 206,000— 
capable of expansion in emergency to 254,000, and 
backed by the federalised National Guard of 425,000. 
The peace-time strength is to be attained within the next 
five years, and it is stipulated that at no time shall the 
Regular Army fall below a minimum of 160,000. The 
acceptance of this scheme was naturally looked upon as 


a striking success for the Preparedness Party, for the 
Representatives of the Lower House fought stubbornly 
to secure the surrender of the Senate. Under the terms 
of the agreement the Regular Army is to consist of 65 
regiments of infantry, 25 of cavalry, 21 of field artillery, 
and a coast artillery corps of 30,000. The British 
notions of military A, - As are sufficiently extra- 
vagant, but even our War Office, in the days before the 
war, would have gasped at the notion of laying out more 
than 50 millions upon an Army of such modest 
dimensions. 

The figures may be compared with those of the 
existing forces of the United States. These, as everyone 
is aware, are very much smaller, in proportion to 
population, than those of any other Western country. 
They comprise an expeditionary force of three infantry 
divisions and one cavalry division—say, 75,000 to 
80,000 men ; and, in addition, the coast defence artillery 
corps, some 25,000 strong, which is regarded by the 
military experts of other nations as a fine body of men, 
well equipped. But not by any means the whole of the 
Regulars are available. A third or more are distributed 
among the Colonial possessions of the United States, 
chiefly the Philippines and Hawaii. It was constantly 
said before the concentration on the Mexican border this 
year that the War Department would not be able, in an 
emergency, to mobilise a single division of Regulars 
equipped up to the modern standard. The equipment 
is extremely defective, and although the officers are 
thoroughly trained the rank and file are extremely lax 
in discipline. The Army of the United States, in a word, 
is more unlike a Regular Army than any other in the 
world—except perhaps, if we may adopt Mr. Roosevelt's 
favourite comparison, the Chinese. Add to it the 
National Guard of Militia, provided by each State 
according to population, and in normal times subject to 
the State Government, but liable to be called up for 
national service by the President. During the acute 
stage of the troubles with General Carranza, in June, 
Mr. Wilson summoned the whole body of the Militia, 
which in consequence has been pope under the 
gaze of the world. The forces belonging to the three 
States on the Mexican border had previously been called 
out. The total strength on paper of the contingents in 
the other 45 States was a little over 125,000, and of 
these about 100,000 received the summons. It is not 
possible to discover the actual number of men who 
proved to be available and were used for service. During 
a debate in Committee a month ago a Senator stated 
that he had evidence of 91,000 State Militia being on the 
Mexican border and 86,000 more ready in camp, and he 
was told that the figures were wrong, but the Adminis- 
tration declined to furnish the correction. 

There are those who maintain that the President's 
order of mobilisation was an extremely clever stroke of 
policy ; for it showed up, first, the condition of the 
Regular Army and the need for the Preparedness pro- 
gramme to which Mr. Wilson is himself a late and 
reluctant convert, and, secondly, the unsatisfactory 
character of the Militia as a National Reserve. Also, it 
provided the most effective justification possible of the 
Administration’s policy of excessive caution in respect 
both of Mexico and of Europe. “The hard, ugly fact 
is,” said the President in the opening speech of his 
Preparedness campaign in January, “that the world 
will heed us only if it certainly knows that our obliga- 
tions to ourselves and to our ideals can and will be met 
to the utmost.”” The mobilisation for Mexico served to 
enforce such words as these; while the revelations of 
slack management and the extraordinary stories as to 
the behaviour of the troops on the converging routes 
towards the southern frontier carried a similar moral, 
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It should not, however, be inferred that the awakened 
energy of the American public in relation to military 
matters is all sound and emotional excitement. There is 
a serious side, exemplified best, perhaps, in the immense 
extension of Plattsburg and other summer camps, to 
which many thousands of young men of the commercial 
and professional classes have gone for a holiday spell of 
military training. 

The new Navy vote, as we have seen, is considerably 
larger than that for the Army. It covers a remarkable 
programme. Within the next three years new war 
vessels of all classes to the number of 157 are to be built. 
They include ten battleships, six battle-cruisers, ten 
scout cruisers, and fifty destroyers, besides over sixty 
submarines. Four each of the battleships, battle- 
cruisers, and scout cruisers are to be constructed (or, 
perhaps it is intended, laid down) by the end of 1917 ; 
so that, with two Dreadnoughts ordered last year but 
apparently not yet begun, the Navy Department is 
required to undertake the building of ten capital ships 
in less than eighteen months; to say nothing of four 
light cruisers, twenty destroyers, and thirty-two sub- 
marines in respect of which the same exacting time-limit 
is imposed. It is worthy of remark that while President 
Wilson, in February last, exchanged one able War 
Minister for another—Mr. Garrison for Mr. Newton 
Baker—he retains at the head of the Navy Department 
a man who by general consent is the weakest member of 
the Cabinet—Mr. Josephus Daniels. It certainly is not 
clear how the enormous naval programme which has just 
gone through is to be carried into effect under a Minister 
who is notoriously indifferent or opposed to it. Nor, 
again, is it easy to believe that the Navy Department, 
even if the inertia of its chief should be overcome, can 
accomplish the miracle implied in the Navy Bill. If we 
may judge by past achievements, peace should be 
restored to Europe long before the new American Army 
and Navy have come into being. And by that time, it 
may be, the Government and people of the United 
States will have come a great deal closer than they are 
to-day to a realisation of the place which the United 
States is to occupy among the Powers, and therefore of 
the purpose which her armaments are to subserve. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


[Ts Japanese Government, which keeps a watch- 
ful eye on European and American experience, 
has just taken a step of some significance. By a 
new law, passed in the last session of the Diet apparently 
with general concurrence, and promulgated in the 
Government Gazette of July last, all life assurance for 
small sums, up to a maximum of £25 on any one life, is 
made a Government monopoly ; and private persons, 
firms or companies are peremptorily forbidden to 
conduct this business. The Japanese Government takes 
authority to issue such life assurance policies as part of 
its official business ; but the date when this shall be put 
in operation, as well as the conditions and rates of 
premium, are left to be determined by Imperial 
Ordinance. 

Whatever may be the prospects of a State Insurance 
Department, the Japanese Government has come 





definitely to the conclusion that the development in 
Japan of what we call “‘ Industrial Insurance ”’ is unde- 
sirable. It would probably have been quite possible to 
establish in Japan, with its 50 millions of industrious 
population, a complete network of insurance agents 
corresponding with those in this country and the United 
States; to canvass practically every working-class 
family; to issue, in the course of the next few decades, 
some tens of millions of insurance policies for small 
sums; and to collect a gross revenue in weekly pence 
running into millions of pounds sterling annually. This 
is what has happened within the past half-century in 
this country, and within the past quarter of a century 
in the United States. The same system has spread over 
Germany and Scandinavia; it is growing in Australia 
and South Africa; it is reported to be about to be 
organised in India. It is acclaimed as a great accom- 
plishment for thrift. The Japanese Government, after 
carefully studying the results of Industrial Insurance all 
over the world, deliberately decides to exclude it from 
Japan, except possibly in the form of a State Depart- 
ment, which can eliminate the objectionable features. 
The fact is that the system of collecting the premiums 
in weekly pence at the home is, and must always be, 
intolerably costly, in relation to the sum assured. In 
this country, where Industrial Insurance has been 
brought by the principal companies to a high degree of 
efficiency, two-fifths of all the premiums are absorbed by 
the expenses. Moreover, these small policies, many of 
which are on the lives of children, are always being 
allowed to lapse—in fact, not one-eighth of them are 
maintained up to the point when they become claims, 
The profitableness of the undertaking depends, accord- 
ingly, on incessant canvassing; and in this country 
about ten million new policies are issued annually, whilst 
the total number of policies in force only rises each year 
by about a couple of millions. The poor people who are 
thus importuned into taking out policies, most of which 
lapse, cannot usually understand their conditions, and 
do not realise how bad a bargain they are entering into. 
They are glad enough to make the “ funeral money” 
secure; and the result is that the business is a gold 
mine for the shareholders of the leading companies 
which have established this powerful network of agents. 
Our wage-earning population is now mulcted in this way 
of nearly twenty millions sterling annually—more than 
the whole yield of the Supertax, more than the German 
people paid for all the varied benefits of the State 
Insurance scheme—and in return it gets Death Benefit 
only, to the extent of less than half of what it pays in 
premium. The Japanese Government, looking prudently 
ahead, prefers that its people should be without this 
system. Our own Government was less far-sighted, and 
Industrial Insurance is now (as the Insurance Commis- 
sioners are finding every day) a vested interest of great 
power. The shareholders and directors divide among 
themselves in dividends and fees nearly three-quarters 
of a million pounds a year; and when Mr. Lloyd George 
suggested buying them out, he was staggered at the 
compensation that was demanded. But there is now for 
this country no way out of the evils of Industrial 
Insurance except its transfer to a State Insurance De- 
partment, and its eventual supersession by the addition 
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(as Mr. Lloyd George intended) of a universal Funeral 
Benefit to those secured by the National Insurance Act. 
The question, however, of taking over, not Industrial 
Insurance only, but all the Life Assurance C. ompanies, as 
a means of immobilising the bulk of the National Debt, 
has suddenly become one of pressing interest to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and we may possibly 
at no distant date find ourselves driven by war needs to 
follow the example of the Italian Government, which 
now manages all the Life Assurance business for its 
citizens. 


THE USES OF MYSTERY 


N° one was surprised when Mr. Asquith announced 
that the idea of cinematographing the Cabinet in 
pretended session had been abandoned. Practically 

everybody was opposed to the idea from the beginning. 

It is one thing to turn the cinematograph camera on to 

real events, and quite another thing to turn it on to an 

imitation of real events in which the chief counsellors of 
the nation would play all the parts. There might be some- 

thing to be said for taking a cinematograph record of a 

Cabinet meeting sitting in good faith. That at least would 

be an affair of historic interest. But no one suggested this. 

What was proposed was to photograph the Cabinet as it 

gathered round the table with the members posturing like 

holiday-makers on one of the Brighton piers. One thought 
of it as a meeting of Charlie Chaplins rather than of states- 
men. One imagined Ministers looking deliberately merry 
with exaggerated mouths and manipulated eyebrows, as 
is the way with cinematograph actors, under the eye and 
aim of the operator. They were bound to look either 
extremely gay or extremely dull. One knows the effect the 
camera has already had on all sorts of public figures. Bride- 
grooms of high social position now leave the church wearing 
idiotic grins beyond anything that nature ever intended. 

Cabinet Ministers either glower or smirk, according as they 

think they look best, on their way to Buckingham Palace 

or the Houses of Parliament. Dukes and marquises emerge 

from the doors of hotels looking like amateur actors in a 

society comedy. The snapshotter has made all the world 

self-conscious, and those who are not made self-conscious 
are made ridiculous. We have heard it said that there has 
been an immense, if secret, growth of the republican idea 
in Europe since the daily papers began to publish snapshots 
of royal personages. Royal persons are always seen in the 
halfpenny papers walking towards one with one boot raised 
comically in the air. They are studies of the human leg in 
suspense. Even the most graceful step loses its beauty if 
studied in individual movements instead of in the rhythm of 
the complete movement. The newspaper reader is called on to 
stare at a prince holding up his leg with the sole of his boot 
showing as though that were the natural attitude for princes. 

Probably, one might know a prince a lifetime without ever 

seeing the sole of his boot, but with the snapshotter this 

becomes the most absorbing feature of the picture. The 
camera always lies. It turns romance into caricature. 

Cabinet Ministers are made to look like reciting dentists, 

and poets to look like grotesque dancers. If life were 

really anything like what it appears to be in the illustrated 
papers, men of imagination would remain dumb in presence 
of so antic and commonplace a panorama. 

It may be retorted, on the other hand, that war itself is 
being shown on the cinematograph, and that a living states- 
man ought not to be held more sacred than a dying soldier. 





The position is not the same in both cases, however. The 
war is a real thing, which is photographed, as it were, by 
accident. No one has either the time or the inclination to 
pause during a battle and pose for the photographer. It 
is as real as the incoming sea or a storm. The photo- 
graph may only be a pale, silent shadow of the reality, but 
there is the dignity of the real thing behind it. The case 
of the Cabinet was altogether different. Here the leaders 
of the nation were expected to become apes of their real 
selves and to attitudinise. The whole thing was an inde- 
cency. Perhaps in most of us there survives something 
of the Puritan hostility to the actor. We give actors 
knighthoods, but we do not honestly believe that theirs is 
a dignified profession. We would not like to see an actor 
Prime Minister. We feel that the platform is more exalted 
than the stage. We enforce a certain standard of dignity 
in statesmen. We do not expect to hear the Prime Minister 
singing The Broken Doll any more than we expect to hear 
the Archbishop of Canterbury singing it. We would hate 
to see the Secretary for War, just as much as we would hate 
to see Dr. Clifford, dancing a step-dance. Great men may 
have their recreations, but they ought not to relax too much 
in public. Scipio, they say, used to chase Laelius round 
the table with a napkin, but we doubt if he allowed his 
contemporaries to know about it. The public insists that 
its heroes shall live to a great extent on pedestals. It likes 
to exalt them, to stand in awe of them like mysterious beings, 
almost to suspect them of divine powers. Lord Kitchener 
owed much of his hold on the popular imagination to the 
fact that he was silent and mysterious. Many people were 
surprised at the beginning of the war to see a photograph 
which showed he was sufficiently human to smile. Parnell 
in the same way impressed the Ireland of his day as, in the 
popular phrase, a heaven-born leader. He wrapped himself 
in mystery like a robe, and, when his followers presented him 
on one occasion with £100,000, he merely put the cheque 
in his pocket and made no further reference to it. He 
accepted their gifts and homage like a god. He was a 
master of illusion. We doubt whether Tennyson would have 
dominated the Victorian age so completely as he did if he 
had not consistently dressed himself up like a mystery man. 
His dark hat and cloak suggested unfathomable things. If 
Shakespeare had dressed as mysteriously as Tennyson, be 
sure he would have made a far greater stir in the Stratford 
of his day. Even the greatest humbugs and impostors can 
always get a few people to believe in them with the help cf 
an extra three inches of hair or a gloomy and flowing tic. 
What the human race demands is the man who is aloof and 
different. Hence a long procession of myths, from the 
myth of Achilles to the myth of Mr. Gladstone. 

To exalt its great men in this way—to pretend that 
they are wonderfully different from other men—is one of 
the earliest instincts of human society. Though the savage 
may in some cases kill his king or beat him if there is an 
insufficient rainfall, he nevertheless holds him as _ sacred 
and aloof. In many places, it is regarded as an act of 
sacrilege to eat out of the chief’s dishes or to wear his clothes 
or even to touch his body. If one does any of these things 
one is expected to break out into loathsome diseases as a 
punishment. In Fiji they have a special name for the 
disease that afflicts impious persons who break the royal 
taboo. The symptoms of the disease are a swelling of the 
throat and body, invariably followed by the death of the 
sufferer. The natives of East Africa dare not enter the 
house of their king for fear of dying as a punishment. In 
Tonga no one who had touched the king’s food or person 
dare afterwards eat anything that his hands had touched 
till he had purified them by washing. “If he wished to 
eat,” Dr. Frazer tells us, “ he had either to get someone to 
feed him, or else to go down on his knees and pick up the 
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food from the ground with his mouth like a beast. He might 
not even use a toothpick himself, but might guide the 
hand of another person holding the toothpick.” In the 
old days, the pots in which the Mikado of Japan’s food 
was cooked and the dishes in which it was served used to be 
broken so that no one might sacrilegiously make use of 
them like common pots and dishes. Dr. Frazer suggests 
in The Golden Bough that scrofula may have originally 
been called the “ King’s evil,” not because it was cured 
by the touch of a king, but because it was caused by the 
touch of a king. Certainly, the king is hedged about with 
divinity among all races. The Japanese used not to allow 
their ruler even to touch the ground with his feet, but he 
always had to ride on men’s shoulders when he went abroad. 
He was forbidden to cut his hair or nails, and he could 
only be bathed surreptitiously when he was asleep. This 
was not thought to compromise majesty in the same way 
as if he were to be washed when awake and in daylight. 
Even in modern times one sometimes hears children dis- 
cussing kings and queens with wonder, speculating as to 
whether they can resemble common men and women in 
the everyday ritual of life. It is with difficulty that a child 
imagines that a king lives on the same dull physical level 
as grocers and schoolboys. And it is not only kings that 
we try to exalt above hunger and sweat and indignity in 
this way. We are apt to think of the great figures of history 
as larger than life. Great soldiers and lovers we see as 
isolated from the crowd. And even men of letters are 
idealised into demigods. The sense that this idealisation is 
largely illusion leads some people to contend that it is 
better not to meet great men in the flesh. The great man 
who does not wind a cocoon of mystery about him is too 
like a human being to satisfy our passion for idealism. He 
seldom wears his greatness on the surface. His political 
opinions which in print seemed like the utterances of an 
oracle come from his own lips like the casual conversation 
of a medical student. No man is a prophet to his acquaint- 
ances. In his own family he is a case for toleration rather 
than enthusiasm. This is mainly because he has ceased 
to be mysterious. Carlyle blamed the valet for not making 
a hero of his master, and he wrote effectively of the valet- 
soul. But the fact that no man is a hero to his valet is 
not the valet’s fault at all. The moments in which a man 
reveals himself as a hero are not those in which he is being 
shaved or in which his lessening hair is being combed 
cunningly over a bald place. Therefore the valet is not 
to be blamed for going on with his work instead of discovering 
the heroic soul under the thin hair. One might as reasonably 
blame a barber for not discovering a Shakespeare or a 
Newton in the men he happens to be shearing. It simply 
is not his function to do so. 

But we who are neither valets nor barbers—shall we, too, 
be robbed of our idealism? Shall we, too, live without 
mystery, seeing nothing in great men but wrinkles and bald 
patches ? We doubt whether it would be possible for the 
mass of men. Cynics abound in London, especially among 
the governing classes, and here people are willing enough 
to picture a Cabinet Meeting as a collection of funny long 
and short creatures round a table. But the average man 
prefers to think of it more imaginatively as a congregation 
of supermen in an inner sanctuary. In some places even 
ordinary Members of Parliament are idealised. Many 
people can be seen to flush with pleasure when a Member 
of Parliament shakes hands with them, They enjoy a visit 
to the House of Commons, not because the speeches are 
eloquent or interesting, but because they feel that they are 
somehow assisting at a mystery. Courts of law and churches 
attract people in the same way with an air of mysterious 
aloofness from the passions of the streets. The judge in his 
wig and the clergyman in his gown are something more than 





men. Whether it is a good thing for the mass of citizens to 
submit to romantic delusions about clergymen and _poli- 
ticians and judges may be open to question. Some people 
would have us sec them realistically in their personal absurdity 
and littleness. On the other hand, the judge, the clergyman 
or the statesman is actually something more than a human 
being. He is a representative of ideals, of multitudinous 
purposes. He is an impersonation of the people. He 
carries as it were a public mystery in his breast. To see him 
apart from this mystery and this significance is to see only 
one aspect of him. On the whole, it is as near the truth to 
see a man with a cubit added to his stature as with a cubit 
taken from it. Thus we must balance cynicism and ro- 
mance, and leave even Cabinet Ministers with a few rays of 
glory. But we warn them the cinematograph was removed 
from Downing Street only just in time. They have saved 
themselves from the laughter of men and angels by the skin 
of their teeth. 


A PRICELESS CHEMICAL 
Fy the use of may be extra-murally defined as 


the use of energy. Thus a man and a nation 

are efficient in so far as they use for their purposes 
such energy as they can obtain. A machine, an internal 
combustion engine, for instance, is counted efficient by 
the engineer in proportion as it uses the energy he 
supplies it, for the purposes for which he made it; 
and we are now learning the application of the engineer's 
term to the activities of those living internal combustion 
engines which we call men, to the super-organisms 
which we call nations, and even to that super-super, 
or superior-organism, unprecedented in the history of 
life, which we call the British Empire. Let us apply 
to this case of Imperial efficiency the same principles 
as the physicist or engineer employs in studying, say, 
an electric lamp, and noting that he gets 10 or 20 per 
cent. of the energy he supplies to it, in the form of 
light, which was his purpose, and not in the form 
of heat, or chemical destruction of material, which was 
not his purpose. 

The supply of energy to any nation comes from 
the sun, the present source of all terrestrial life—what- 
ever may have been the case when the earth’s crust, 
long ago, was so hot as, perhaps, to furnish energy for 
life on its own account. Our present energy is either 
income, derived from the sunlight of the present, or 
capital, derived from the sunlight of the past, stored 
up in the form of coal or peat or oil. In either case, 
all the energy that drives the whole animal world, 
including mankind and the nations of men, is derived 
from the sun through the green plant. This is true 
even of fishes, for whom the green plankton, thriving 
at the surface of the ocean, plays exactly the same 
part as the green meadows of the land for land animals. 
Every animal and every plant without chlorophyll, 
that live, are the beneficiaries of the green leaf, which 
alone can serve to them the energy of the sun. 

The age of vegetable luxuriance has passed—perhaps 
because the air now contains less than it did of the 
carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxide, which is the 
green plant’s food, available only in sunlight. But 
the giant ferns and so forth of the past still serve us 
in the form of the stored-up capital of the coal-measures, 
prime source of our recent industrial greatness in these 
islands, and also in the form of those great stores of 
oil which take such a large part in the provision of 
the world’s energy to-day. It is for the geologist to 
determine whether the theory is true that the formation 
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of oil has resulted from the long action of high pressure 
at low temperatures ; but it is certain that vegetable 
matter is its source, as in the case of coal or peat. 

Modern civilisation, in peace and in war, is using 
up—at an ever-increasing rate—the vast capital of 
energy stored up in past eons, so that there is definitely 
in prospect the exhaustion even of the large supplies 
of coal and oil that are still known. The recent dis- 
covery of the Yorkshire coal-field led many to suppose 
that we need not trouble about the future—especially 
when it was thought that the new measures extended 
all the way to the East Coast, and probably under the 
North Sea, to become continuous with the Belgian 
and German coal-fields. But the Yorkshire coal comes 
to an end just half-way across England and is thus 
nothing like so large as was earlier supposed. The 
time is not far distant for us when we shall have to 
do as the Germans do, and use the present sunlight 
that falls upon our land as current income, far more 
efficiently than hitherto, our stores of capital having 
been so largely depleted. National efficiency will 
primarily consist in the effective use, for the purposes 
of our national life, of the sunlight that falls upon 
our soil. 

The sequence from the green leaf to animal energy 
is a very clear and simple ea that is, to 
describe, though not to be explained by any wisdom 
yet available. The green leaf uses the energy of sunlight 
to dissociate the carbon dioxide of the air, retaining 
the carbon, which it adds, so to say, to water taken 
up from the soil by its roots, thus making a substance 
having an atom of carbon and two of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen. This CH,O, as we may represent it from 
this point of view, is known as formaldehyde. If 
we could squeeze together six molecules, or units, 
of this substance we should have a molecule that 
would be represented as C,H,,0, Here, as in many 
other cases, we have something made of carbon and 
of hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions in which 
the latter exist in water. These Br mains all of which 
we regard as constructed by the plant from their 
archetype, CH,O, by a sort of multiplication, are called 
by the convenient name of carbohydrates. The six- 
times formula given above is that of a sugar—and all 
sugars are carbohydrates. In the plant they are derived 
from, or interchangeable with, the other carbohydrate 
which we call starch. 

If a certain fungus called yeast, containing various 
ferments, acts upon sugar (into which starch can 
readily be converted, as indeed happens to starch in our 
own mouths under the influence of saliva) there is 
formed carbonic acid again—with which the green 
plant began, we remember—and the particular member 
of the group of alcohols which is called ethyl alcohol 
by chemists and simply alcohol in ordinary speech. 

If we leave out of account water itself, which most 
people would hardly call a chemical, ethyl alcohol, or 
alcohol as we may here call it, is by far the most valuable 
chemical in the world. In the efficiency, industrial and 
commercial, of modern nations, it plays a leading part. 
The store of energy in it is very large—all, of course, 
originally solar energy. The nine-atomed molecule of 
alcohol includes only one atom of oxygen to two of 
carbon and six of hydrogen, both of which, of course, 
are splendid fuels. As coal and petrol become scarce 
we begin to realise that we must learn how to run 
our engines with alcohol, of which no modern nation 
can ever have too much or enough. Before the war 
taxi-cabs run by alcohol were plying in the streets of 
Berlin, and the time is at hand when we shall be grateful 
for the powers which are released when this substance 
is burnt. For observe that we only need grow potatoes 








on our own soil and, hey presto, there is the starch- 
sugar-alcohol sequence, with the end product at our 
disposal. Submarines and international problems and 
lack of tonnage are irrelevant. 

The Germans at this hour are actually constructing 
alcohol by synthesis from its elements for the urgent 
purposes of their national existence. Here, as in the 
case of the so-called Zeppelin and the submarine and 
so many more, they are merely applying the work of 
Frenchmen of original genius. Much of the aleohol— 
without which they could not continue the war—they 
owe to the work of the Frenchman Berthelot, the 
father of synthetic chemistry, whose tomb you will 
find in the vaults of the Panthéon. Briefly let us note 
a few of the uses of this priceless chemical. As a solvent 
it is second only to water itself. When we want to dis- 
solve oils or fats or varnishes or shellac—which is 
indispensable for covering copper wires, for instance— 
alcohol is essential for our purposes. In the prepara- 
tion or construction of countless drugs we cannot do 
without alcohol; not merely does it dissolve active 
principles from vegetable substances, as in the making 
of alcoholic tinctures—e.g., tincture of nux vomica, 
in which the alcohol has been used to dissolve the 
strychnine from the nut—but it is from alcohol that 
the chemist constructs its close relative, pharmacologic- 
ally as well as chemically, which we call sulphuric ether, 
and also chloroform. These two invaluable anesthetics, 
of which such enormous quantities are now being used, 
are thus products of aleohol—which has to be made 
first. If there is anything which alcohol cannot dissolve, 
probably ether will dissolve it, and for this purpose 
again, to have the required chemical we must make 
alcohol first. 

For the making of artificial silk in all its ever more 
numerous modes of employment, we want alcohol. 
If we want to safeguard our woollen industry by making 
our own dyes, we find that this key-industry depends 
upon alcohol, without which it would be simply impos- 
sible. If we need explosives for war, again we must 
have enormous quantities of aleohol—say at the rate 
of nearly a ton and a-half of alcohol for each ton of 
explosive, according to Dr. Geoffrey Martin in his 
recent most interesting chapter on this subject. Hence, 
of course, the requisitioning of many distilleries by 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

In order to limit the consequences of the fact that 
many people drink this substance, ethyl alcohol, just as 
some drink the corresponding oxide, called ethyl ether, 
an enormous tax is put upon it—with the result of 
hampering all its invaluable uses. If we try to avoid 
this result by adding the nauseous methyl alcohol to 
ethyl, making “ methylated spirits,” we find that 
the product is useless for all the most important pur- 
poses. What substance, methyl alcohol failing us, can 
we add to ethyl alcohol so as to make it undrinkable, 
while yet as useful as ever for industrial purposes ? 
The Russian Government has long had an immense 
money prize waiting for the chemist who will solve 
this problem. The problem is doubtless insoluble. 
Alcohol cannot be “‘ denatured,” so as to be undrinkable, 
without being spoilt as the priceless chemical it is. 
Every modern nation should have a flowing stream 
of alcohol—pure, free, copious, unhindered—flowing 
through it for its invaluable and innumerable purposes. 
But how to fulfil this postulate is “ another story.” 

Instead, let us merely note one more fact. The 
manufacture of alcohol is the destruction of food. 
The only exception to this proposition, which is strictly 
true and is obviously of colossal importance, is the 
synthesis of alcohol as now carried on in Germany. 
But that is very difficult and costly. For the rest, 
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Germany is in this case—that whilst she is nearly 
starving for lack, notably, of the energy-producing 
foods, such as carbohydrates and fats, she is bound 
continually to destroy enormous quantities of both 
for munitions of war. Had she used her soil with the 
fatuous and contemptuous ignorance which we have 
hitherto applied to ours, she would never have so 
much as survived 1915, which would have been the 
most glorious—and not the most disastrous—year in 
modern history. LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE “VICIOUS CIRCLE” 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I should like, if you will allow me, to add a few economic 
considerations—which I cannot help believing to be rather 
important—to those advanced in your searching article on the 
alleged “* vicious circle” of prices and wages. You were bound, 
of course, in countering that particular fallacy in the form in 
which it is put forward by capitalists objecting to increase of 
wages, to take the formal division between “* wage-earners ” and 
the rest of the community; but the actual problem concerns 
large numbers of the actually and relatively poor who are not 
nominally wage-earners at all. In other words, granted that 
a rise of wages would hit back on the wage-earning class to only 
so small an extent as you maintain, it might (if the “ vicious 
circle ’” argument held in other particulars) hit the “ black-coated 
proletariat ” an economically disastrous blow. Really to argue 
the results to the nation of any increase in wages, taxes, or prices, 
it is necessary to divide people, not into wage-earners and non- 
wage-earners, but into rich and poor—i.e., those who have more 
than enough for a decent standard of life, and those who have 
barely enough, or less than enough, for that. And this division 
would enormously alter your proportion of “‘ one-third to two- 
thirds” of the income of the community. 

In the second place, when a “ring” of manufacturers or 
merchants puts up prices to “‘ cover” a rise in wages, in import 
duties, or in income-tax, it does not just cover the rise: it almost 
invariably aims at “‘ making a bit extra.” This is most obvious 
in the case of indirect taxation. An article taxed 1d. is likely 
to cost the consumer not 14d. extra, but 2d.; instances are 
too common and too pressing to need naming. Does anyone 
doubt that the same process, a little more obscurely, works to 
counter the effect of the rise in wages? In peace-time this is 
in turn countered to a large extent by the unrestricted com- 
petition of free imports ; but war has altered all that. 

Thirdly, it does not follow that because the wage-earners of 
the nation receive only (speaking very roughly) a third of the 
national income, therefore they spend on “ commodities ” only 
a third of the national expenditure. The poor, just because 
they are poor, have to spend practically the whole of their income 
on “commodities”; the rich do nothing of the kind. This is 
true in peace—how much more in war? Moreover, the rich have 
always, besides the choice between spending and reinvesting, etc., 
a choice of kind of expenditure, and therefore war-prices need not 
hit them in anything like the proportion to their total expen- 
diture in which those prices must hit the poor. Some luxuries 
have declined, not increased, in price owing to the war: the rich 
can either rearrange their luxuries, or go without many of them 
altogether, without appreciable change in their way of living. 
But the rise in cost of living has hit hardest the essentials of the 
wage-earner’s budget, and he is therefore bound to be harder 
hit in proportion by a rise in prices (even if it is consequent 
on a rise in wages) than your calculation, or even any peace-time 
qualification of it, would seem to argue. 

These facts, of course, strengthen, not weaken, the case for 
increase of wages. But they also mean that an increase of 
wages will always be more or less futile in itself. There is that 
much truth in the “ vicious circle” argument. The old-fashioned 


collectivist maintained that as long as industry was privately 
owned and controlled, the capitalist would always get back, by 
hook or crook, what the proletariat wrung out of him. 


This 


was only partially true, but it contained the essence of the 
matter. The Tariff Reformer asks us to favour taxes which 
raise prices on the ground that they also raise wages—and he is 
leading us astray. It is as a Free Trade Socialist that I have 
ventured to suggest the above comments on your article.— 
Yours, etc., GERALD GOULD. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I cannot see that your article entitled “The ‘ Vicious 
Circle,’”’ on this most important subject, proves that there is 
any fallacy in the contention that if a rise of wages is followed 
by a rise of an equal amount in prices the wage-earner is no 
better off. Suppose every wage-earner earns one hundred pounds 
a year, this enables him to buy a certain very limited quantity 
of commodities, including house-room. If all wage-earners 
obtain a rise of 20 per cent., and at the same time the prices 
of the commodities hitherto bought by the hundred pounds go 
np 20 per cent., surely the position is exactly the same. I 
cannot see that the fact that a proportion of the wages are earned 
in producing goods which the wage-earners do not buy affects 
the question. The matter is so vital in relation to right thinking 
about economic issues, that I trust your contributor will deal 


more fully with it.—Yours, etc., 
ARNOLD STEPHENS. 


9 Stafford Road, 
Brighton. 

[Mr. Stephens has fallen into a confusion of thought. If the 
whole of a 20 per cent. increase of wages is added to the price of 
commodities that does not mean that prices will rise by 20 per 
cent., because wages are only part of the cost of production. If 
in the case of a given commodity wages are half the cost of pro- 
duction the price would obviously only be increased by 10 per 
cent. The calculation is, of course, never so simple as that, but 
the example will serve to illustrate the main fallacy underlying 
Mr. Stephens’s poser.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

S1tr,—May I protest against the statement (p. 460) in your issue 
of August 19th that “ in the case of neighbouring nations like the 
British, French and Germans one soldier (other things being 
equal) is as good as another ”’ ? 

This does less than justice to our men, who, so far from other 
things being equal, have only had six to twelve months’ training 
against the two years’ training which most of the German Army 
has had. 

In the Daily News of to-day (Tuesday) a correspondent at the 
Front writes :—* It is the same story that we have heard so often 
now since this battle began of the invariable superiority of our 
men over the Germans whenever they can get at them. ... . 
Nothing can be said of the gallantry of our men that I have not 
noted a score of times already. But it is a glorious story none the 
less. In every line of it we read that our men are better than the 
enemy, and that nothing that he can do will stop them.” 

If it be objected that this is only one opinion against another, 
I would reply that the Daily News correspondent’s statements are 
confirmed by all other messages from the Front which have come 
under my notice.—Yours, etc., 

8 Park Lane, Leeds. 

August 22nd. 

[We fully accept Mr. Jackson’s view as to the superiority of 
the British soldier as an individual fighter. It is a point about 
which, we believe, there can be no serious doubt at all. But, un- 
fortunately, it does not follow for many reasons (e.g., the better 
fighters may expose themselves more) that a British Army Corps 
is a more powerful and effective military force than a German 
Army Corps of similar composition. Fifty Germans defending 
themselves in a trench with the bayonet may be no match for 
fifty British ; but we do not think that any soldier or newspaper 
correspondent who has been at the Front would suggest that an 
army of, say, a million Germans could be attacked by any smaller 
number of either British or Allied troops with reasonable prospects 
of success—assuming, of course, equal munitionment. That is 
what we meant by saying that as between British, French and 
Germans “ one soldier is as good as another.’”’—Ep. N.S.] 


Frepk. G. JACKSON. 
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WAR PENSIONS 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—The article in your issue of August 5th on War Pensions 

many of the faults of the pension regulations, but 

since that date the new rules for supplementary War Pensions have 
been issued and fresh ground for discussion has bec opened up. 

Great interest in the whole subject has been shown in 
Lancashire, and in at least one place counter-proposals have 
been suggested. 

Your last article on the subject indicates two or three faults— 
which the counter-proposals referred to lay special stress on. 

Briefly, these proposals suggest that all pensions—both for 
widows and disabled men—should be based on the previous 
earnings of the man concerned, with the added proviso that 
problematical future earnings should be taken into account, 
widows to receive 10s. less than their husbands earned— 
maximum 40s.—and disabled men to have the wages they are 
capable of getting made up to previous earnings, with a maximum 
of 50s. 

The minimum for widows to be the present separation 
allowance. 

The scheme further suggests that ring papers should be given 
to disabled men on discharge, entitling them to draw 10s. a 
week in addition to any separation or dependants’ allowance 
their wives or mothers may be getting, all these allowances to 
continue until the pension is definitely fixed. 

This covers the point you stress in your article of August 5th. 

The scheme also proposes that no disabled man should be 
employed at less than standard rates of wages without permission 
of the local committee. 

Turning attention to the machinery, the suggestion is that 
all the various authorities should be done away with and a 
separate department set up, with local elective committees 
to grant one pension on the lines laid down, having full powers 
within limits, and with a nominated representative watching 
the interests of the War Office. 

As matters stand to-day, you have various Government 
Departments—the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Chelsea 
Commissioners for disabled soldiers and Greenwich Hospital 
for disabled sailors—dealing with the flat-rate pensions, and 
the various local committees of the Statutory Pensions Com- 
mittee dealing with supplementary pensions. 

These local committees are nominated by various authorities 
or organisations as laid down in the Act, but one’s experience 
of similar bodies leads one to believe that the power and authority 
will speedily find its way into the hands of the clerk to the body. 

While it may be possible to find the right kind of man for 
these committees in the large towns, it is practically certain 
that in small places which are to be grouped together in areas 
corresponding to the educational areas, and which are to be 
under County Committees, there is every likelihood of indifferent, 
ignorant people swamping the committee, and as there is no 
provision for public control as far as one can judge, these 
committees will be autocratic and uninfluenced by public opinion. 

To take one example. The writer heard the other day from 
a working man, a member of one of these local committees, 
that it had been decided to hold all the meetings of his committee 
in the daytime, which, as he pointed out, would necessitate a 
day’s work being lost by every applicant who was at work and 
who had to appear before the committee. 

To turn to the regulations just issued, one finds that nearly 
all of them are prefixed by the words “ In exceptional circum- 
stances ” or “* May be granted” ; this leaves the disabled soldier 
or the widow at the mercy of the committee, and gives him or 
her no right to anything but the bare flat-rate pension. 

These regulations are so complicated and involved that no 
one but an expert can be expected to understand them ; 
undoubtedly many of them are excellent if they were not optional 
benefits, but they seem to be drafted in such a way that as 
many people as possible may be debarred from enjoying any 
supplementary pension. 

The provision of a lump sum to provide their supplementary 
pensions is in itself an absurdity (one may reasonably suppose 
that the idea of an appeal to charitable funds has been abandoned), 
= the sum suggested is hopelessly inadequate if justice is to be 

ne. 

It was stated in Parliament that they had budgeted on the 
assumption that there would be 225,000 men killed; supposing 





that 125,000 of these left no dependants or those whose needs 
would be satisfied by the flat-rate pension, there are left 100,000, 
and it is fair to assume an equal number of partially or totally 
disabled men. 

Even allowing for the gradual expenditure of the capital 
sum, the amount allocated by the Treasury, £7,500,000, could 
not be expected to yield £1,000,000 a year; but if we take this 
figure and divide it amongst the 200,000 who will need supple- 
mentary allowances, it works out as nearly as possible to £5 a 
year each, or 2s. a week! No one can believe that this sum will 
be sufficient. 

The disapproval of the present regulation is widespread, 
but unless some concrete counter-proposals are suggested the 
authorities will proceed to meet each objection with another 
regulation for the poor Statutory Committees in the same way 
that a slum landlord patches his rotten property to stave off a 
closing order. 

The whole spirit of administration is wrong, and will not 
be right until broadminded, tolerant people with generous 
instincts replace the present stony-hearted, indifferent officials 
who administer pensions as a gracious favour and not as a right, 
earned by service.—Yours, etc., Rosert A. Burrows. 

Garthmere, Atherton, Manchester. 

August 16th. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have read your article with great interest, but it 
contains a considerable inaccuracy. It is stated that “ the 1,300 
Directors still hold the meetings of their 200 separate Boards.” This 
cannot be correct. There are only 27 Railways in England, 
Scotland and Wales, and they have 314 directors. The main 
English and Scotch Railways are 16, and their directors are 220 
in number.—Yours, etc., DrrREcror. 

[“ Director” is apparently thinking only of the 27 Railway 
Companies which work more than 100 miles of line with not 
less than 1,000 vehicles. But there are more than 50 which 
subscribe separately to the English Railway Clearing House ; and 
84 of them have gross annual receipts exceeding £250,000. 
Whitaker's Almanac gives statistics relating to 42 “ Principal 
Railway Companies.” The full figures, however, are given in the 
official Railway Returns for 1913, Cd. 8038, which show that the 
actual number of separate Railway Companies in the United 
Kingdom—excluding those which are entirely the property of 
other Companies—is 224. The round figure we mentioned was 
in fact an understatement.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESsMAN. 


Sir,—Referring to the timely article in your current number, 
my view is that there is always confusion between the idea of 
Nationalisation and quasi-Government control. I would advocate 
the latter in many things, whilst disapproving of the former in the 
same matters. My chief reason is that Government service begets 
a “type” of Civil servant, and a Civil servant is not an ideal 
person. It is necessary to be thoroughly familiar with Civil 
Service Departments to quite appreciate this, but I venture to 
think that most of those with actual experience will agree with 
me to that extent. 

In my view quasi-Government control is free from similar 
objections, and in many respects it is preferable to private 
enterprise. If properly managed it must also inure to the benefit 
of the community. My opinion is, for instance, that the under- 
takings carried on by Local Authorities are satisfactory, and that 
a Railway Board on the lines of Local Authority control and 
direction, as distinct from a Government Department, would be 
entirely successful. 

The present hotchpot would never do as a permanency, but I 
can see no reason why whatever has to be done should not be done 
just as well now as in a few years’ time after the war. 

Public conveyance of persons or goods should not be in the 
hands of private persons. In some districts it must be a monopoly 
and a serious handicap. There is no corporation that could hand 
back its trains for the system to be so efficiently and economically 


worked under private enterprise.—Yours, ete, <A. E. Bae. 
45 Sudbourne Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
August 19th. 
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Miscellany 


THE REPUTATION OF 
MR. GEORGE MOORE 


ai UR gathering time is over. . . . The Brook 
() Kerith is our last.”” So Mr. George Moore wrote, 
somewhat sadly, in the preface to the recent 
new edition of A Drama in Muslin. The Brook Kerith* has 
now appeared, after many delays; it is years since Mr. 
Moore, fearful always of literary thieves, incorporated in 
the scenario for a play, The Apostle, the plot of a story about 
Christ and St. Paul that he had been discussing with friends 
in Dublin. When writing the scenario Mr. Moore was 
obsessed by what seemed to him to be the extraordinary 
combination in St. Paul of pious ambition and unscrupulous 
fanaticism. Christ in this story, having survived the 
Crucifixion, is discovered in an Essene monastery. There 
Paul, who has founded his teaching on the Resurrection, 
meets with Him long afterwards and kills Him in the name 
of Christianity. In The Brook Kerith, too, Christ survives 
the Cross; but the sequel is different and less sensational. 
Mr. Moore, once at serious grips with his material, rejected— 
it was characteristic of him—the play of fancy through which 
he had first approached the subject. 

As Jesus at the end of The Brook Kerith recounts his life 
in the Apostle’s hearing, He was from Nazareth and had 
received baptism from John and suffered under Pilate. He 
had been a Shepherd among the Essenes. John told Him 
that the world was nearing its end, and though it had always 
seemed to Jesus that God was gentler than in John’s prophe- 
sying, yet the teaching of John seemed to be the right one. 
“His teaching was true when He was the teacher, but 
when I became His disciple His teaching became false.” 
He read in the Book of Daniel, was exalted by the many 
miracles He performed; He wished to set father against 
son, brother against sister; He was crucified. But here 
Paul dashed out of the Cenoby, crying, “A madman, a 
madman!” “I must go to Jerusalem,” continued Jesus, 
** and tell the people that I was not raised from the dead.” 
On His way thither He again encountered Paul; and it 
seemed to them that no two men were so irreparably separ- 
ated. The Apostle denied no longer that he was with 
* Jesus of Nazareth ”’: 

Wilt tell me, Paul, of what value would thy teaching be if Jesus 
did not die on the Cross? . Pilate put many beside Thee 
on the Cross, Paul replied, and, as I have told thee, my Christ is 
not of this world. If he be not of this world, is he God or angel ? 
Jesus asked, and Paul said: Neither, but God’s own Son, chosen by 
God from the beginning to redeem the world and again a 
great pity for Paul took possession of Jesus. 

On the oiher hand, Jesus in His quictism turns aside from 
Jerusalem . 

The world cannot be else than the world. The pursuit 
of a corruptible crown as well as the pursuit of an uncorruptible 
crown leads us to sin. There is but one thing, Paul, to 
learn to live for ourselves ; and no one can communicate his thought 

Wouldst thou have me learn, Jesus, that God is to be put 

aside ? Again, Paul, thou showest me the vanity of words. . . . 

Thou canst not understand me and be thyself; but, Paul, I can 

comprehend thee, for once I was thou. Whither goest thou? Paul 

cried, looking back. But Jesus made no answer, and Paul, with a 

flutter of exultation in his heart, turned towards Czsarea, knowing 

now for certain that Jesus would not go to Jerusalem to provoke 
the Jews against him. Italy would, therefore, hear of the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ that had brought salvation for all, and 

Spain afterwards. Spain, Spain, Spain ! 


“Henceforth I am a prefacer.” Mr. Moore's industry 
has been so steady a flame, his life is so bound up in his 








*The Brook Kerith. By George Moore. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Edition de Luxe, 35s. net. 





books, that it is difficult to imagine even a partial retirement. 
Eighteen volumes in all stood to his credit before the appear- 
ance of his last—ten too many, he remarks. Which are the 
remaining eight? We can guess: Modern Painting, The 
Confessions of a Young Man, the three volumes of Hail and 
Farewell, the prose sketches of The Unitilled Field, and 
among the novels Esther Waters and The Lake. It is 
difficult to explain the equivocal position which Mr. Moore 
occupies among his contemporaries. He has moved since 
youth in the “best circles”; his capacities were never 
questioned ; and he is, as a character in Ave is made to 
observe, happy in his work. Here, on the face of things, is 
no object for pity; nor, indeed, does Mr. Moore indulge in 
complaints. But he has told us, and with evident sincerity, 
how surprised he is still when he encounters praise ; he has 
described his envy of authors whose sublime self-confidence 
cannot be shaken by the adverse judgments of publishers, 
reviewers, and the general public; we hear him—in those 
meditations over his own career in which his later books and 
prefaces abound—ask himself continually whether he has 
been a success. Whistler once said to him, “ Nothing, I 
suppose, matters to you except your work.” Others might 
have been pleased; not so Mr. Moore. “I have asked 
myself again and again whether I would be capable of 
sacrificing brother, sister, mother, fortune, friend for a 
work of art. One is near madness when nothing matters 
but one’s work.” 

Now Mr. Moore would understand by success in literature 
not, indeed, the approval of the heterogeneous crowd, nor 
yet that of the cliques, but the support of the general body 
of cultivated opinion. Subscribers to the circulating 
libraries have, lately at least, neglected Mr. Moore; but 
this fact should not trouble him much. “One is almost 
ashamed,” he says, “ to be found writing novels nowadays.” 
There is in his later books, however, a rough common-sense, a 
Philistinism, even—the inheritance, maybe, from ancestors 
who were engaged in Irish politics and horse-racing—which 
distinguishes him from the esthetes and symbolists with 
whom he has mixed so much. He likes to have his fingers in 
all the literary pies ; but no “ movement ” can long depend 
upon his services. An egotist, there is nothing esoteric in 
his cult of self. If he cannot command, neither does he 
require pious admirers. When he condemned Ireland 
because she would not sacrifice her Catholicism for the 
sake of literature, it was against his better judgment ; for, 
after all, ‘ good beefsteaks ” may justify the existence of a 
country. Nor, on the other hand, does he take the propa- 
gandist or ideal view of literature. Did he not once affirm 
that the influence of books upon conduct was so slight as 
to be almost negligible? We read in Salve: “‘ The nothing- 
ness of our lives and the length of the sleep out of which 
we came and the still greater length of the sleep which will 
very soon fall upon us is the spring whence all poetry flows.” 

With the trilogy Hail and Farewell Mr. Moore claimed 
that he had brought a new form into literature. Here he 
indulged to his heart’s content in the expression of his 
peculiar mental principles, chief of them to be ashamed of 
nothing except to be ashamed, and of that Aristophanic joy 
in life so admired by Walter Pater. We were not, however, 
to read these books for startling revelations or intimate 
gossip about contemporaries. Mr. Moore’s persons were 
the persons of a novel, though called by the names of well- 
known men. One was the supreme type of literary fop; 
another a Sancho Panza with more culture and less common- 
sense ; a third, a posthumous intelligence—intellect without 
will, There are no “great men” (or women) in any of 
Mr. Moore’s books ; perhaps, so rationalist is his method of 
thought, he despises the belief in “great men.” Here 
for many people will lie the unsatisfactoriness of The Brook 
Kerith. We are not able to feel at all the extent of the 
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fascination which Jesus exercises upon the fastidious mind 
and intellectual temperament of Joseph of Arimathea, who 
is the chief study—his boyhood is very vividly described— 
in the earlier part of this Syrian story. 

On the question of his success this much may be said, 

that Mr. Moore has never failed to interest the literary 
public in himself, his projects and opinions. His power of 
getting talked about is not doubtful. Whether he declares 
himself a pro-Boer, or denounces Kuno Meyer, or joins the 
Irish (Protestant) Church it is sure to be a topic of conver- 
sation. But what is the use, for instance, of discovering 
oneself a Protestant if people will not approach the work- 
manship of Salve—the book that turns upon the religious 
crisis of Mr. Moore’s life, and is so skilfully constructed—in 
the spirit of connoisseurs? When he came to Dublin to 
revive Irish all he wanted, he says, was a welcome and some 
enthusiasm ; everyone looked upon his coming as a joke. 
The story makes one wonder whether it may not be Mr. 
Moore’s own fault that he has failed to win more definite 
honours in contemporary letters. Has not all the fun— 
and it is so well advertised—that he has had out of his 
literary career rather damaged his professional reputation ? 
The Brook Kerith is an immensely serious work. There is 
good writing in it all through; every character is distinctly 
thought out ; and, with that, we have unfaltering narrative. 
The pains to which Mr. Moore has been at in getting the 
Syrian atmosphere, and in holding the balance, as it were, 
between novelist and historian, is evident on every page. 
But it will be difficult to remove the impression that Mr. 
Moore’s motive in choosing this last of his subjects was to 
display the excess of his irreverence. He went to Palestine 
when he was working at the book, and at once circulated 
the story that he had said to his guide: “Show me the 
spot where the woman was taken in adultery, for that is 
all I came to see.” In fact, reverence and irreverence alike 
are only words to Mr. Moore. Jesus, be it understood, 
passes in the narrative from superhumanity to humanity ; 
the dark, unsympathetic figure of pre-crucifixion days not 
only claims to be, but actually is, a miracle-worker. We 
are to believe that the real (and the greater) Jesus is the 
human Jesus of the latter end; and the philosophical 
implication of this, the central! idea of the story, is far from 
obvious. Is Mr. Moore making a contribution to the 
higher criticism? Certainly no religious associations 
disturbed him in the manipulation of his material; 
he has disproved the theory that no one can read 
the Bible for its literary interest alone, though many 
have tried to do so. The egotistic monologue is the method 
by which Mr. Moore chiefly reveals characters of The Brook 
Kerith, and it is a method of which he is a master. We 
saw in Hail and Farewell how his own psychology had become 
with Mr. Moore a veritable religion. “I asked myself 
again what manner of man I was”; and, according to the 
teaching of Mr. Moore’s Jesus, that is really all that a man 
can do. 

The unexpected in The Brook Kerith is the success with 
which Mr. Moore can make history live. He has an acute 
sense of human nature in politics. Nicodemus, a Sinn 
Feiner of those days, is a remarkable study. Pilate, too, 
we recognise as quickly—the stupidly intelligent official, 
nice-mannered and well-intentioned, who tried hard not to 
let his contempt for the Jews prejudice him in the discharge 
of his duties. This middle portion of the book is really 
great in conception and workmanship: a fact that will be 
deemed significant by those who hold that Mr. Moore 
only began to lay the foundations of a lasting reputation 
when he subjected his “style” to the Irish atmosphere 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and learned how to think at the 
feet of sturdy Protestants like ZZ and Mr. John Eglinton. 

J. M. Hone. 





THE FUGITIVE 


In the hush of early even 

The clouds came flocking over, 

Till the last wind fell from heaven 
And no bird cried. 


Darkly the clouds were flocking, 

Shadows moved and deepened, 

Then paused; the poplar’s rocking 
Ceased; the light hung still 


Like a painted thing, and deadly. 

Then from the cloud’s side flickered 

Sharp lightning, thrusting madly 
At the cowering fields. 


Thrice the fierce cloud lighten’d, 
Down the hill slow thunder trembled ; 
Day in her cave grew frightened, 
Crept away, and died. 
JoHN FREEMAN. 


A STUDY IN 
THE UNTRANSLATABLE* 


VER since Miss Jane Harrison caused a boom in the 
EK imperfective aspect of the Russian verb by de- 
claring that in it lay the clue to the soul of the 
Russian people, there has been much amateur psychical 
research into the manners and customs of the latter. The 
advertisement value of this interest has already prompted 
at least three publishers to give bqoks produced this year 
the names of The Slav Soul, The Soul of Russia, and The 
Russian Soul. Mme. Jarintzov has gone one better. There 
was once a Jew tailor whose next-door neighbours and 
competitors had put up the signs “ Best Quality Only,” and 
“The Finest Value in the Street.” He looked round, 
grinned, and put up “Main Entrance.” Mme. Jarintzov is 
like that. She laughs at the soul-traders, and announces 
that by their words alone shall we know the Russians. She 
then snaps her fingers at philologists in general, hints that 
there is a very long tail to her skirt, and proceeds to gossip 
about her own language. 

Mme. Jarintzov’s interpretation of the Russian soul takes 
the form of a description of various words and idioms which 
have no exact equivalent in English. Some of the strangest 
specimens she produces are (one regrets to admit) denational- 
ised English words. She thoroughly enjoys herself at the 
expense of the Russified form of the verb “ to shock” which 
produces in its Russian dress something of the effect of a 
Hottentot wearing a crinoline. In English, the verb has 
three endings to tack on to its stem (——-s, ed, ing), and 
with these one is able to conjugate it complete. But in 
Russian it has thirty-two endings, some of which run to 
five syllables. The adjective participle, for example, has 
three genders, six cases, a present and a past tense, and, of 
course, a singular and a plural. So the masculine singular 
of the present adjective participle of the verb “ shokirovat ” 
goes like this: Nominative, shokiruyushi; Genitive, 
shokiruyushchago; Dative, shokiruyushchemu; Accusa- 
tive, shokiruyushi or shokiruyushchago ; Ablative, shokiru- 





* The Russians and their Language. By Mme. N. Jarintzov, 
Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. net. 
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yushchim; Prepositional, shokiruyushchem. And _ yet, 
even in the act of presenting us with “ to shock ”’ in its most 
systematised form, Mme. Jarintzov declares that “ the 
idea of calling things ‘ shocking ’ is so far from the Russian 
mind that there exists no original equivalent to it at all.” 
The first part of this statement one ventures to contradict. 
If shockability has no place in the Russian’s language, it has 
a fairly considerable one in his life. When our Orthodox 
Ally sees a man working in his shirtsleeves, or hears him 
whistling indoors, or complaining of the state of his digestion, 
he is well and truly shocked, even though he can in his own 
language only say that the offender behaves “ reprilichano ” 
(unbecomingly). A better case can be made out for the 
alleged non-existence of a Russian conception of respect- 
ability, and the consequent acclimatisation of an English 
word, which has to be treated as if it were a mildly amusing 
pet. No bona fide Russian really knows what he means when 
he says “ respectibel’nost’,” which he pronounces with a 
smile on his face. Sometimes other English words take up 
their residence in Russia. The Alliance must have killed 
off the use of “ palmerston ” which used to mean a most 
atrocious liar, and secondarily, an old-fashioned type of 
overcoat. 

The Russian soul reveals itself in one of its omnipresent 
aspects in the use of the adjective “ government.” “A 
quite familiar, everyday word with us is kaz’onshchina, 
which conveys our scorn of official routine. The root of 
this word is kaznad, and means Government Funds; and 
the adjective from it, kaz’dnny, means everything belonging 
to the Government . . . . But, due to Russia’s past history, 
this adjective has acquired a distinct meaning of dryness 
and stiffness, and therefore is used with irony or sarcasm 
as an epithet exactly defining these qualities. Thus, a 
Russian peasant speaking of some official who refused to 
listen to his requests or explanations, will wave his hand 
and say: ‘ Kaz dnnaya dushi!’ [Government soul!]... 
Or, a style of writing devoid of vivacity and freedom is 
universally called ‘ Kaz’dnny stil’” Is the expression 
“Blue Book style” not the exact equivalent of the last ? 
It may well be argued that a great many of the Russian 
words which have no exact English equivalent can be 
figuratively rendered down to the last split-hairsbreadth of 
their meaning. Jntelligentsia, for example. The English 
intelligentsia is the body of people who read the novels of 
Mr. H. G. Wells in cheap editions. 

It is particularly difficult to enjoy the full savour of a 
foreign idiom when it happens to come particularly close 
to one in the speaker’s own tongue. Custom and orni- 
thology, for example, make Mme. Jarintzov declare, on 
p. 48, that Russians are “ quite unable to appreciate . . . 
* Dear old duck!’ . . . our sense of humour fails us here 
and we should look upon [it] ... as very impolite—in 
fact, quite offensive!” On p. 49, she explains that a 
Russian who wishes to express himself in a friendly manner, 
to man or beast, says “ Little pigeon.”” What is sauce for 
the duck is emphatically not sauce for jthe pigeon! This 
inability to appreciate foreign idiom must be at the back 
of Mme. Jarintzov’s mind when she says “* We have no word 
for ‘slang’; we simply say ‘the speech of the labourers,’ 
‘the speech of the peasants,’ etc.” In point of fact there 
is a word which is occasionally used by Russians in precisely 
the sense of “slang.” This is our old [friend “ jargon.” 
The Russian language breeds its own slang as readily as 
any other. Where an Englishman would call a small, 
round boy “ fatty,” a Russian will call him “ puzyr’” 
(bubble). A Russian soldier will call his vodka “ Adam’s 
tears” (cf. Lacryma Christi). A peasant woman is called 
by the all but untranslatable word “ baba.” Nowadays, it 
appears, soldiers will express their good opinion of a peasant 
woman by calling her “nut of a baba,” or “ bullet of a 


baba,” or “ fire of a baba.” All this scarcely bears out 
Mme. Jarintzov’s half-hearted attempts to make out that 
the Russians have no equivalent to slang. What, after all, 
is slang? Dr. Johnson defined “fun” as “a low cant 
word.”” When O. Henry made one of his characters say, 
“I claim descent from the late Tommy Tucker, who was 
forced to hand out vocal harmony for his pre-digested 
wheaterina and spoopju,” he may have been merely antici- 
pating the language of the twenty-first century. Yet that 
is the sort of thing which is happening all the time in every 
language. It happened in the works of Gogol to such a 
degree that Mme. Jarintzov, having read some alleged 
translations, thanks her stars that the perpetrators unosten- 
tatiously omitted pages at a time. 

Russian happens to be a living language, and the people 
who speak it are forever re-clothing old words, bringing 
together roots and endings which had been previously 
strangers, inventing quaint new diminutives, and otherwise 
bearing witness to the vitality of their tongue. A few 
variations on familiar words may be given by way of illus- 
tration. “ Liberal’nichat’” is to go about and fancy 
oneself as a Liberal. When Artsibashev shocked Russia 
by the publication of Sanin, the subsequent interest taken 
in stud-farm morality was known as the “ artsibashevstvo.” 
Sologub’s The Little Demon had for its principal character 
a man who gave his name to a word indicating the frowsy 
side of the post-revolution officialdom—the “ peredonov- 
shchina.” One feels, on comparing the methods of express- 
ing a new idea in the two languages, that the Russians 
produce a new word, while the English invent a new idiom. 

Mme. Jarintzov finds the deepest differences of character 
in the feeling for Nature. The Russian has a passion for 
space—a passion which, as most travellers know, is not 
accompanied by an equal love of fresh air. He has invented 
untranslatable words for his appreciation of illimitable 
horizons and his desire to hug Nature hard. But one cannot 
help thinking that the author has a little overdone the 
point. ‘* We never see,” she says, “ English people lying on 
the grass for hours, and missing their meals for the pure 
pleasure of it. As to midnight walks, and boating, and 
bathing, they seem to be out of the question in this lovely 
green little island! . . . Why, there are but a few amongst 
the beautiful English gardens where there are any seats!” 
But one has met Englishmen who disliked Swiss valleys 
because they “ were so shut in,” just like Mme. Jarintzov’s 
pop (priest) from the Province of Kaluga—compared with 
which Essex is almost mountainous. 

When one begins to gossip about a language one runs the 
risk of missing a meal. Mme. Jarintzov gossips fascinatingly 
about two languages. Her book would entertain the least 
linguistic of readers. At almost every point one is tempted 
to query or to quote, to confirm or to contradict. Words 
are changeful things, and it is sometimes impossible to 
ascertain just what shade of their meaning is uppermost in 
the mind of the foreigner who uses them. It must be 
admitted that the Russian language has no equivalent for 
“ flirt,” and has had to borrow the English word. But 
the English language itself contains no equivalent for the 
word “ flirt’ as we find it stuffed thickly into Continental 
novels. But Mme. Jarintzov has triumphantly proved this 
much, at any rate. The Russian does see life through the 
operation of a brain constructed upon a model in many 
respects different from that of an Englishman. How else, 
indeed, could one account for the very existence of a nation 
of people who say “ forgive ” when they mean “ farewell,” 
and who once had a Procurator of the Holy Synod who 
ordered the novels of Marie Corelli to be translated to help 
him in the effort to keep his country uncontaminated by 


the strange new doctrines of the eighteen-nineties ? 
J. W. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


CHANGE is gradually coming over the covers of 
A English books, owing to the war. The Problem 
of the Gold Supply is a matter which may exercise 
the minds of other people on this paper, but about which I 
know nothing. You can always get a sovereign for a John 
Bradbury £1 note at your bank ; the cashier, in fact, if you 
ask for gold, will hand it over with an air of supercilious 
carelessness which is meant to indicate: (1) That you are 
an ass to ask for it, and (2) that you can have as much more 
gold as you like. Sovereigns and one-pound notes are still 
—whatever our old theories about public suspicion of paper 
money may have been—interchangeable in this country. 
But for some reason, unexplored by me, the price of gold-leaf 
has gone up. Possibly the gold-beaters are not allowed to 
obtain the supplies of metal that used to reach them. 
Possibly—I don’t know the law on the point, or whether 
the Defence of the Realm Act has something to say about it 
—it is not open to them to obtain sovereigns at the bank, 
and then take them home and pound themthin. Or possibly 
it is that most of the gold-beaters, who must be hale and 
hearty young titans, have gone to hammer the Germans, 
and that “ no woman can learn ” gold-beating ; or possibly 
it is merely that the cost of living for gold-beaters has gone 
up. At all events, gold-leaf is dearer than it was, and 
publishers have to think twice about using it for lettering 
the backs of books. 


* * * 


Some of them have been trying a substitute. There is 
an imitation gold-leaf—made, I think, of bronze. But this 
is nothing like so good as the real thing. It looks all very 
well when new, but afterwards it goes dull, and in some 
instances I have found it disappearing altogether in patches. 
The result is that a great many covers have recently appeared, 
and more will appear in the autumn, without the conven- 
tional gilding. The alternatives are, first, the use of labels, 
and, second, resort to black or coloured lettering, either 
stamped in or merely printed on. 


* * * 


There are certain limitations on the use of labels. Pub- 
lishers hold that they are useless for new novels owing to the 
rough handling which these books get from library sub- 
seribers, who could be relied upon to knock off any label 
in two or three weeks. This may be so; certainly a new 
novel scarcely ever does appear with a label on the back. 
Mr. George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, which appeared this 
week, is an exception. The publisher, Mr. Laurie—it is an 
expensive book and the cost of gold-leaf cannot have been 
considered—was obviously out for an experiment and has 
gone the whole hog. The sides are of that streaky blue 
material familiar on the backs of exercise-books and account- 
books ; the corners and back (which has blind-stamped orna- 
ments) are of bright yellow-brown mock-leather; and to 
this unusual panoply, which at once suggests a ledger or a 
Leipsig dictionary, has been added a large white paper label 
bearing the names of the book and its illustrious author. 
The binding cannot, I think, be called a complete success, 
but it is courageous. This use of a label for a novel is, as I 
say, exceptional ; labels are usually considered to be suit- 
able only for the most eclectic kinds of literature, essays, 
poetry, and what is vaguely called “ belles-lettres.”” The 
odd thing is that they are only infrequently used even on 
books which fall into these classes. Rows and rows of belles- 
lettres confront me at this moment. But not one book out 
of fifty bears a label. Here and there labels occur: on 





the large, dignified, terra-cotta Oxford editions of Donne 
and Vaughan, on the Ellis and Yeats Blake, on the six 
Shakespeare Head volumes of Mrs. Behn, on a Pickering or 
two, and some old Coventry Patmores and some new poets 
of varying stature. They all look well. Take, for instance, 
Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson’s editions of Rupert Brooke— 
especially the Letters from America, which has the widest 
back. They look charming: a white label on a smooth 
black or blue-black cloth is completely satisfying, and 
nobody ever denies it. If books are decently treated they 
do not, as a fact, lose their labels ; when a duplicate label 
is provided you are doubly safe. It may be urged against 
labels that in ten or fifteen years they look shabby. But 
so do the backs of books generally, unless they are bound in 


good leather. 


The use of black, white or coloured lettering, however, is 
bound to increase largely during the war. This probably 
means an increase in vivid covers. Gold lettering can be 
used on anything, from cream to black. But black letters 
do not show up very well on indigo, navy blue, dark purple, 
dark green or—black. You have to get a contrast. The 
horrid possibilities of the use of two or more colours have 
been sufficiently illustrated in the past. But there is also 
infinite room for original and effective experiment. Mr. 
Secker is an example of a publisher who has done very 
successful things with such colours. Many of his recent 
novels have been issued in covers of a very agreeable dark 
cloth—black cloth, for instance, with plain lettering of scarlet 
or emerald-green, and the top edges of the book coloured. 
He is one of the few publishers who never lapses into a dis- 
gracefully bad cover or uses the unpleasanter kinds of 
“fancy ” type; he even bothers about the paper wrappers 
on his books. Chatto and Windus, Mr. Grant Richards, 
and others occasionally issue a very beautiful binding. Most 
of the larger and older publishers maintain an even level of 
soundness and inoffensiveness; the Oxford Press is, on the 
whole, very good, though in some of its cheaper productions 
it has done things unworthy of itself. 

* . * 


Why all this bother? asks a voice from the back of the 
hall. As long as works of fine literature which are meant to 
last are well produced, what does it matter how people bind 
the ephemeral products of the age? If a novel is to be 
worn to shreds in three years, what does it matter whether 
the cover is in good or in bad taste? This argument cuts at 
the root of civilisation ; one might as well ask why a child 
should acquire education and good manners since, in three 
score years and ten, he will be food for the worms. A parallel 
to books may be found in houses. The money you will 
spend on a cathedral cannot be spent on a labourer’s cottage, 
and you may not want a row of suburban villas to be solidly 
built to resist the storms of athousand years. In the same 
way it certainly would not be worth while putting a Déréme 
or Roger Payne binding on a spy-book by Mr. W. Le Queux 
or a novel by Mrs. Barclay. But it is barbarism not to 
bother about the design of cottages merely because they are 
not cathedrals. It is worth while to make everything we 
use as beautiful as we can, however transient its life. In the 
matter of books the general standard has certainly risen con- 
siderably in the last generation, but a shop full of new books 
is still anything but an agreeable sight. Authors might 
think about bindings more thantheydo. Suggestions from 
them are usually welcomed, if interesting. 


* * * 
An American newspaper, reporting a speech by Mr, 
Roosevelt, uses the headline: ‘ Bull-Moose sings Swan- 


Song.” 
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NEW NOVELS 


Those About Trench. By Epwin Hersert Lewis. Mac- 
millan. 6s. net. 

Roberta of Rosebery Gardens. By Frances Duncan. 
Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

A Broken Toy. By K. Kerrn. Constable. 6s. 


Dr. Trench, at the beginning of Mr. Lewis’s book, has 
taken to science as some people take to religion—and some 
to drink. He has substituted evolution for volition and 
synthesis for sin. He has fortified himself against sentiment, 
sensation and sense. Assailed by the beauty of a flower, 
he clings to botany: assailed by the beauty of woman, he 
clings to physiology. But all this does not prevent his 
behaving with the purposive altruism of the Christian. 
He researches and operates, labours and spends. He 
risks his own life and saves the lives of little children. 
Having money, he utilises it for a children’s hospital in 
Chicago—thus co-operating with the machine out of which 
he flatters himself that the God has departed : he does good 
by wealth and blushes to find it morality. He runs not 
only a hospital but a hostel, and in the latter are collected 
medical students of various nationalities and extraordinary 
speech and behaviour: these are the gentlemen referred 
toin the title. And through the most mysterious and active 
of these the Chicago doctor is, dimly and at a distance, 
seen to be in some sort connected with the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. When I first realised 
this I was afraid that Those About Trench might be about 
the Great War, and that Mr. Lewis might take the view, 
not altogether unknown among neutrals, that the Great War 
was got up for neutrals to write about. (I am assuming 
from internal evidence that Mr. Lewis is an American.) 
I was afraid Mr. Lewis might regard the war as just Trench 
warfare. But I did him wrong. Those About Trench stops 
short with the assassination, or rather with the immediate 
consequences of that, not to Europe, but to the imaginary 
people of the story. 

In one way or another—perhaps I need scarcely add— 
Dr. Trench is converted from his mechanistic views to a 
realisation of the reality of emotion. The good points of 
the book are an amazing fluency of style and range of 
reference, geographical, political, linguistical: the know- 
ledge of races and places is piled up and piled on; the 
simplicity of characterisation is balanced by bewildering 
complexity of circumstance, and the effect of complexity 
is heightened by an ailusive and elusive way of writing. 
Mr. Lewis has the habit of conveying one thing by saying 
another thing, and in so far as this method seems to be 
natural to his thought, and not a “ stunt,” it is justifiable 
and satisfactory enough. But the bad point of the book is 
its consistent sentimentality—not disguised, but heightened 
by a style at once airy and slangy. A slap-dash brusqueness 
is often nowadays the means of rendering what fifty years 
ago was rendered by coyness and archness; the era of 
** ram-you-damn-you ” has followed on the era of blush and 
gush—but it all comes to the same thing at the end of the 
last chapter. Sometimes—very rarely—Mr. Lewis’s method 
*“* gets home.” A Chicago “ sweater ”’ called Ischl comes 
to plead with Trench to attend his daughter Elsie, and 
Trench at first refuses to have anything to do with him, 
merely abusing him for the conditions under which the 
girls work in his establishment. When Trench relents, 

** Look here, Doc,” said Ischl, ‘*‘ I know there’s girls named Elsie 
in myshop. You visit my shop. If there’s anything you want done, 
say so. I'll do it, if it puts me out of business.” 

Trench turned upon him—at the sheer poetry of the man’s first 
sentence, 

I feel that the comment is justified ; I feel that that first 
sentence is really poetical. 


Very curious is the conduct of Trench’s love-affair. When 
a young woman wants his advice about taking up “ social 
work,” he tries to fend her off. 

** But I feel so selfish. I am as useless as a cypripedium.” 

** You are more beautiful than any cypripedium, but beauty is 
a sex-fancy, like religion. And of course you are useless. Use is 


another fancy.” 
‘** Thank you almost to death, Dr. Trench. And what about your- 


self?” 
‘* I’m an atom. And being an atom I don’t believe in the refor- 


mation of the world by young-lady power.” 


When Trench contemplates asking this young woman to 
marry him, he calls science to his aid against emotion. 

He would try to think of her impersonally. A woman was only a 
light and hollow endoskeleton, cancellated for the attachment of 
muscles; a somatic envelope of certain germ-cells; a creature of 
osmosis; a bag of sols and gels; a cluster of reflexes; a bunch of 
tropisms. But—he was calling her names! Such items St. Anthony 
would have used, had he known them. Such terms a jealous husband 
might employ in his absurdest outbursts. 


Of those about Trench, Saodi, who passes as a Persian 
and talks an engaging variety of English, describing himself 
as a “damn fool configuration of energy,”’ is the most enter- 
taining. But precisely what his connection with European 
revolutionary movements is, what is his interest in Bosnia 
and Serbia, from what mixed motive and through what 
desperate dangers he attempts to stop the assassination 
of Franz Ferdinand, you will have to read a great many 
pages with very great attention to find out. Nor do I fancy 
that you will be much enlightened by learning at the end that 
“he waged war against war.” Throughout this whole 
episode runs the sentimental flaw. Sentiment, when it needs 
speech, deserves outspokenness: heroism is too good for 
hints; periphrasis and implication do not evade the reproach 
of sentimentality, they wander into it. On the whole, I 
cannot thank Mr. Lewis almost to death for his book: it 
is not anything like as beautiful as a cypripedium. 

The beauty of gardens moved Bacon, the famous im- 
personator, to one of the few really lyrical sentences which 
he spared from his plays in order to adorn his essays. Garden- 
books are of two kinds—good and bad; there is no inter- 
mediate stage, for somehow pages of the chatty, casual 
kind, ranging from cabbages to kings and taking in (of 
course) the divine passion of love by the way, have to be 
very good indeed if they are to justify themselves at all. 
Roberta of Rosebery Gardens is pretty and charming in a 
light, slight way—I wish I could say that it certainly and 
wholly justified itself, but I can’t. It lacks the salt tang, 
the wind of humour—not to say spitefulness—which filled 
the German Garden of Elizabeth. It is roses, roses all the 
way, emotionally, though horticulturally the range is 
creditably catholic. The Irish gardener is pleasing: it 
amuses me to find Queen Victoria described as “an idle 
ould woman, wid a large family,” and Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain described as “the Premier av England.” But the 
descriptions, though good, are not quite good enough to be 
read for their own excellence; the characters, though 
sympathetically rendered, are a little too conventional ; the 
pathos of the quiet middle-aged man who“ never told his 
love ” for the lovely girl is a pathos full of the echoes of past 
patheticalities. And yet perhaps the fault is mine for 
applying strict standards to a simple chronicle, full of 
pleasant feeling and pleasant writing, which makes no 
pretence of being other than it is. I am sure many people 
will enjoy it as just that. 

A Broken Toy is a thoroughly efficient novel. It is planned 
along good old lines with no nonsense about them: the 
fascinating girl, inheriting from her mother (who ran away 
with the fascinating girl’s father and then deserted him) 
a light fantastic toe and a light fantastic system of working 
ethics: the amiable and feckless father: the virtuous and 
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lovable and devoted step-sister: the proud “ Society 
woman,” with her strange power over young girls, who 
sets out to avenge the insult she has suffered in being jilted 
by the feckless father: the other woman who has “ the 
reputation of being kind and silly,” but “as a matter of 
fact ” is “ neither particularly kind nor particularly silly ”’— 
we have met them all many, many times before. Only 
the point is that we have generally met them in books 
much worse than A Broken Toy, which is written with spirit, 
sometimes with humour—which contains people who 
converse like people, not like people-in-books—which 
presents its various scenes vividly and attractively, keeps 
its incidents (whether commonplace, humorous or pathetic) 
in due proportion, and achieves a real artistic effect in the 
startling unexpectedness of its close. 
GERALD GouLp. 


WELFARE WORK 


Welfare Work: Employers’ Experiments for Improving 
Working Conditions in Factories. By Dororuea Proup. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Davin Lioyp 
Georce, M.P. Bell. 7s. 6d. net. 


During the past five years we have heard a great deal 
about Welfare Work, and Miss Dorothea Proud—as a 
research scholar of the London School of Economics— 
has done a useful monograph on the subject. We cannot 
but envy the author her “sense of the market.” Three 
years ago, when she began her investigations into all the 
experiments of this kind in Great Britain, we did not foresee, 
most of us, that Mr. Lloyd George would become suddenly 
the greatest employer in the kingdom and the most 
extensive experimenter in Welfare Work. Miss Proud 
had the good fortune to choose for exploration what was 
destined to become, in a very real sense, a “ key industry,” 
entering into a great many different branches of manu- 
facturing production; and when the Welfare Department 
of the Ministry of Munitions was established she was 
immediately “‘ commandeered ” for its service. Mr. Lloyd 
George bears testimony—in the preface that he contributes 
to her treatise—both to the importance of the movement 
and to the value of her work. “ Her knowledge,” as he 
says, “is unique, and her book bids fair to become the 
standard work on the subject.” We must congratulate 
Miss Proud. 

Welfare Work, in the sense of provisions by the employer 
for the welfare of his employees, is, of course, not exactly 
new. Robert Owen, as Miss Proud points out, began it 
a century and a quarter ago, along with his partner Dale ; 
and already in 1851 one factory had a “ factory chaplain ”— 
who gave up his whole time and care to the “ educational 
arrangements * devised for the benefit of the operatives. 
Many employers in every decade have done a great deal 
of Welfare Work without making any fuss about it. What 
is new in the past few years is the frequent institution of 
distinct Welfare Departments, with salaried welfare super- 
intendents or social secretaries, charged with the function 
of smoothing down the asperities and increasing the amenities 
of wage-earning life, almost entirely among the women and 
girls, They intervene in the engagement of new hands ; 
they listen to complaints of hardships or ill-treatment ; 
they adjust differences and compose quarrels ; they watch 
over the women’s health and improve hygienic conditions ; 
they look after the dining-room or canteen, the cloak-rooms, 
and the “ rest-room ”; they study such subjects as fatigue 
and the prevention of accidents, the effect of overtime and 
of lifting heavy weights ; they may be in charge of gymnastic 
instruction or of the swimming bath; they arrange for 
the visits of the ‘‘ works doctor,” the dentist, or the nurse ; 





they organise clubs, classes, musical societies, holiday 
camps, savings banks, and what not among the workers. 
There is, in fact, no end to the scope and variety of Welfare 
Work as actually practised in the hundred or more 
experiments recorded (without names) by Miss Proud, 
according to the far-sighted generosity and open-minded zeal 
of the several employers. It is interesting to note that we 
have here the beginning of a new profession for women— 
indeed, several hundred are already employed at substantial 
salaries—with a technique of its own, for which courses of 
instruction are already being provided at the London School 
of Economics and elsewhere. ‘A welfare secretary,” 
observes Miss Proud, “ has to serve three masters: (1) the 
employer, whose interests are directly concerned with 
output; (2) the worker, whose life and happiness are 
involved ; (8) the nation, to which both are of vital 
importance. . . . This is the service which the welfare 
secretary renders to the community,” as finally summed 
up by Miss Proud, “to restore the personal element— 
lost in the rush of material progress—to socialise the 
economic relation of employer and employed.” 

Welfare work will spread, and we may look for it to 
become an accepted part of the administration of every 
industrial concern of any magnitude in which women or 
young persons are employed. It is believed, by some at 
least of the employers who practise it, actually to repay 
all its cost in the increased output secured by the better 
health, greater contentment, and improved continuity of 
work which it promotes. It is not much liked by Trade 
Union leaders; and it has, so far, spread mostly where 
Trade Unionism is not strong. The Trade Union coolness 
is based on suspicion and fear: suspicion that any 
expenditure incurred on Welfare Work by the employer 
is really so much deducted from the rate of wages that he 
would otherwise be prepared to pay; and fear that the 
contentment with the special conditions of particular 
establishments secured by Welfare Work may eventually 
be used to substitute vertical cleavages for that horizontal 
cleavage throughout the whole industry which is indis- 
pensable for the maintenance, and even more for the 
improvement, of the standard rate. The economist has to 
admit that both the suspicion and the fear are justified. 
It would be a bad bargain for the workers to exchange 
their birthright of an income adequate to complete mainten- 
ance for any mess of “ Welfare’ pottage. And not even 
under the blandishments of the most philanthropic employer 
ought any workers to relinquish the organisation which 
alone protects the members of their trade from the encroach- 
ments of less scrupulous or more hardly driven employers 
on the workers’ standard of life. But these are difficulties 
in the way of Welfare Work which can be surmounted, 
if employers, desiring to be benevolent, will take the trouble 
to learn the workmen’s point of view. There is, from the 
standpoint of the wage-earner, a very valid objection to 
anything being given to him in lieu of the highest rates 
that the trade can afford—thus “ Welfare” must never 
be given instead of wages and conditions of service at the 
highest level possible to the industry as a whole. It is 
imperative that these rates and conditions should be secured 
uniformly throughout the industry, irrespective of the 
benevolence of particular employers. Thus, the Trade 
Union standard rates and normal hours and conditions 
must be enforced without relaxation—whether there is 
generous Welfare Work or not. All the conditions that 
can be enforced by the common rules embodied in factory 
legislation, rising to higher and higher levels of ‘‘ national 
minimum,” should be so enforced evenly throughout the 
trade, in preference to any dependence on haphazard 
“ Welfare ” arrangements. Over and above this, there is, 
however, the Welfare Work that indirectly pays the 
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employer; and this can (and in mere honesty should) 
be given in addition to the highest possible Trade Union 
standard rates and the best possible Factory Act conditions. 
Moreover, an employer enjoying special advantages of 
site, prestige, connection, superior skill in management, 
or any other element of “monopoly” enabling him to 
gain an extra profit over his trade rivals—in the nature of 
rent—may, if he likes, voluntarily cede a portion of this to 
his operatives—over and above the highest possible rates 
of wages. A really benevolent employer will, however, 
bear in mind that he would not be benefiting the whole 
class to which his employees belong if the effect of his 
well-meant generosity was to weaken the organisation upon 
which, as he knows, they must necessarily depend for the 
protection of their standard of life, not against him, but 
against his less kindly or less advantageously situated rivals. 
He may remember, too, that if, through his weakening of 
the Trade Union, these rivals undermine the standard 
rate, they will begin to compete seriously with his trade, 
notwithstanding all his advantages. He will, therefore, 
take care that his Welfare Work does not take any form 
interfering with the Trade Union standard rate or with 
the usually accepted methods of remuneration, or com- 
peting with the Trade Union benefits, or discouraging 
to Trade Union membership. He should, of course, recognise 
the Trade Union and welcome consultation with its officials. 
He should even let it be known that he prefers and desires 
his operatives to belong to the Trade Unions of their crafts 
or grades. And he would do well, not only to utilise—in all 
his Welfare Work—the services of democratically elected 
workshop committees, but also, so far as possible, to enlist 
the sympathy of the Trade Union secretary with the efforts 
that he is making for the uplifting of his employees. The 
time has gone by for autocracy—even in benevolence. 

There are other employers who start Welfare Work with 
the deliberate intention of making it a cheap substitute 
for wages, or a weapon against Trade Unionism. It is 
these who complain most loudly of Trade Union disapproval 
of their benevolence. Their hypocrisy makes it all the more 
imperative on the kindly employer to disentangle his own 
experiments from theirs, lest both strike on the rock of 
sullen hostility. 


INVERTED JINGOISM 


Truth and the War. By E. D. Moret. National Labour 
Press. 2s. net. 


Mr. Morel tells us in a “ Personal Foreword ” that he has 
been, during the last year, one of the best-abused men in the 
British Isles. It is improbable that anyone could fail to 
incur a savage unpopularity who set out to do what Mr. 
Morel has attempted to do in the middle of a gigantic war. 
The German authors of J’Accuse and of Because I am a 
German enjoy (literally) an immense unpopularity and abuse 
in Germany, lavish praise and popularity in this country : 
Mr. Morel has earned exactly the same sort of abuse in this 
country, and he will earn the same sort of praise in Germany. 
The German authors presented the case against Germany 
precisely as Germany’s enemies would like to see it presented, 
and Mr. Morel presents the case against Great Britain pre- 
cisely as Great Britain’s enemies would like to see it pre- 
sented. If only we thought the German case against Great 


Britain to be as good as the British case against Germany, 
the parallelism would be complete ! 

Mr. Morel continually interjects a parenthesis which is 
intended to inform the reader that Germany is not sinless, 
but no one can read this book without getting the impression 
that Germany has been immeasurably more sinned against 
than sinning. And that impression can only be given by 





shutting one’s eyes to three-quarters of the international] 
history of the last fifty years. _Mr. Morel is so intently horri- 
fied by the motes in Downing Street that he absolutely fails 
to see the beams in the Wilhelmstrasse. The consequence is 
that his own vision of international relations and of history is 
almost as distorted as the most cynical diplomatist’s. This is 
much to be regretted, for many of the principles which he 
advocates are of the greatest importance, yet can only be hin- 
dered by an advocacy which is allied with such prepossessions, 
The need for the reconstruction of our Diplomatic Service and 
for a system of closer public surveillance over foreign policy 
is a case in point. Here is a large field for most n 
reform, but the reform must come from several different 
directions. The Evidence and Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service showed that an alteration in 
the methods of recruitment of the Diplomatic Service and 
reorganisation of the Foreign Office is required. And 
various suggestions have been made with the object of 
securing Parliamentary control over foreign policy. But 
if the real evils of “ secret diplomacy ” are to be expurgated 
and the democracy is to gain a more direct influence than 
it has hitherto exercised in regard to foreign policy, the 
attitude of the democracy itself towards that policy, an 
attitude of ignorance and resigned neglect, must itself be 
completely reformed. Very little can be said for the “ diplo- 
matic ” view of international relations, but it is not going to 
be reformed by the democracy unless the democratic view 
of those relations is itself reformed. 

Mr. Morel, of course, will say that he is attempting to 
reform the democracy. But a blind man is an ill leader for 
the blind. And Mr. Morel’s blindness to the whole of one 
side of the international picture would be incredible unless 
one had read this book. The general impression which he 
gives of the international relations which led up to the 
war is that a terrified and pacific Germany was forced to 
arm herself against the aggressive militarism and secret 
diplomacy of Russia, Britain and France. In the 800 
pages in which the international relations leading up to the 
war are dealt with minutely, all the racial and national 
questions of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and of the 
Balkans are neglected as apparently due to the personal 
intrigues of diplomatists ; no mention is made of the diplo- 
matic and political co-operation between Berlin and Buda- 
Pest ; the existence of a Pan-German party is ignored; and 
German foreign policy is represented as being controlled 
up to 1912 by a set of timid pacifists. 


COUNTERPOINT 


Applied Strict Counterpoint. By C. H. Kitson. 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 


Economics used to be called the Dismal Science, but 
that epithet could with considerably more truth be applied 
to Counterpoint, at any rate as it is, or has been until quite 
lately, taught. The ideas of many theorists on the subject 
are not only confused, but, as Dr. Kitson points out, without 
any historical foundation. In many respects the teaching 
is an out-and-out make-believe, for the pupil is told to pro- 
cure a certain treatise and he is taught certain dogmas laid 
down in that treatise, and in his innocence he naturally be- 
lieves that these dogmas are generally accepted laws like the 
law of gravitation. He is utterly unaware, poor lamb, that 
in the same shop, probably on the same shelf, there was, in all 
likelihood, another treatise by another learned pundit 
which in many places flatly contradicted the assertions of 
his treatise. It is a fact that a number of the dogmas of 
theogists both in Harmony and Counterpoint are a hollow 
sham ; and it is, therefore, with great pleasure that we are 
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able to recommend Dr. Kitson’s book as a sane and lucid 
contribution to his subject. 

Dr. Kitson says: “ The inquisitive pupil wants to know 
why he has to obey the laws of melodic progression in re- 
ference to voices when writing for instruments and what 
authority Dr. Jones or Dr. Smith has for extending or re- 
stricting laws or for inventing them.” “* We are not willing,” 
he continues, “to accept any dogma on the authority of any 
theorist or any body of theorists.”” These are brave words, 
and coming from an academically trained Doctor of Music, 
they denote an openness of mind as admirable as it is un- 
usual. But, it will be asked, on what basis does Dr. Kitson 
proceed to teach Counterpoint ? Well, Dr. Kitson proceeds 
from the foundation (and it is the only solid foundation) 
that theory follows, not precedes, practice ; and Counter- 
point being a dead language, he draws his rules from the 
practice of the old masters, from Palestrina and the six- 
teenth-century composers for whom Counterpoint was the 
only method of composition known, and allows such modifi- 
cations (as in the case of consecutives) as meet the modern 
point of view. The commonsense of this position is un- 
assailable ; for, as Dr. Kitson says: “‘ Criticism of any pro- 
cedure in technique has two aspects : (1) The historical view. 
We can condemn or approve a certain procedure in accor- 
dance with what we know to be the practice of a definite 
period. (2) The zxsthetic view. Apart from any question of 
historic authority, a procedure may be criticised in reference 
to the standard of taste and stage of evolution of the present 
period. 

“ Any rules must, therefore, be in accordance with a defi- 
nite period that is past, or they must be entirely in accord 
with present practice.” ‘To show what a horrible mess later 
theorists had got into with their purely abstract and arbi- 
trary system, Dr. Kitson instances how dominant sevenths, 
prepared sevenths and the six-four were forbidden by many 
of these gentlemen, because they could not explain them, 
although they are all used by Palestrina. There are a number 
of exercises on Hymn tunes, on Chorales and in Madrigal 
and Motet writing, and every young student would be well 
advised in getting this book. 


NATIONALITY IN MODERN HISTORY 


Nationality in Modern History. By J. Hottanp Rose, 
Litt.D. Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Holland Rose takes the orthodox view that the 
manifestations of nationality are, on the whole, negligible 
before the nineteenth century. Now in the nineteenth 
century nationality was clearly connected with political 
organisation or aspirations towards particular forms of 
political organisation. Accordingly the orthodox view 
closely connects the nation and the national idea with state 
organisation. Thus Dr. Rose defines the nation as “a 
political term, designating a people which has attained to 
state organisation”; nationality (in the concrete sense), 
as “a people which has not yet attained to it”; and 
Nationality (in the ideal sense) as “ an aspiration to united 
national existence.”” These conceptions are adequate for 
his immediate purpose in the lectures which make up his 
book, namely, a brief survey of those national movements 
and uprisings and stirrings which have taken place subse- 
quently to the Napoleonic wars. In the first glimmerings 
of desire for German Independence between 1804 and 1818 ; 
in the Spanish national movement of 1808-1813; in the 
romantic and triumphant struggle for Italian unity in the 
middle of the century ; in the “ awakening of the Slavs ” ; 
in Moscow and Belgrade, Warsaw, Sofia, and Prague; in 
the welding of united Germany by wire-drawn philosophical 


theories, and the blood and iron of the three Bismarckian 
wars ; in the Balkan ferments since 1888—in all these places, 
and at all these times the fire of national feelings has been 
focussed in the desire for some form of political union. The 
historical inter-relations and psychological casual connec- 
tions between these separate events which make of the years 
in which they occurred a chronological compartment or 
“* historical period ” are traced by Dr. Rose with solid know- 
ledge and understanding, if without any great originality. 
The criticism to which these lectures, like so many studies of 
the same subject, lay themselves open is that they tend to 
give a narrow view of the phenomena of nationality. The 
mere enumeration which we have given above of their con- 
tents shows that what Dr. Rose is really treating of is either 
militant or oppressed nationality. The really important 
factor in the nation and nationality is the communal senti- 
ment connected with blood, language, tradition, religion, or 
political organisation. That communal sentiment may, as 
Dr. Rose himself seems to recognise in his Preface, be as 
operative peacefully as militantly. But to read his lectures 
or, indeed, nine out of ten writers on the subject, the student 
might well conclude that it is only by war that nationality is 
created, and only through war that it can express itself. 
Such a picture of national psychology is clearly inadequate. 
War may, does indeed, often act as at once a great stimulus 
and a focus of national sentiment. But to consider only the 
militant expressions of nationalism is to overlook some of the 
most important nationalistic phenomena with which the 
world, and especially the British Empire, will have to deal 
after the war. The national sentiments, for example, of 
Australia—or of Wales—are never likely to find expression 
in war, yet they are as deep and will require as much con- 
sideration as the national sentiments of Bohemia or Little 
Russia. The silent and persistent moulding of the com- 
munity within itself, and of the individual within the com- 
munity by national sentiment, is at least as important as 
political collisions between communities and the noisy 
explosions of sentiment which accompany and result from 


war. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sevastopol. By Leo Torstroy. (Russian Text.) Edited by A. P. 
Gonpy and F. Buttovcs. Cambridge University Press. 5s. net. 


We suppose it is inevitable, if English people begin to learn Russian, 
that we shall have to resign ourselves to seeing all our favourite authors 
dished up as ** texts with an accent on every word. Sevastopol—or, 
at least, the second and third parts thereof—is quite a good book for a 
beginner. It does not contain any of those terrible interminable 
sentences which disfigure so much of the later work of Tolstoy, and is 
on the whole, quite easy going. There is a vocabulary, and ay intelli- 
gent introduction and notes on all the idiomatic expressions and 
difficult constructions. 


British Forestry : Its Present Position and Outlook After the War. By 
Epwarp Percy STesBinc. Murray. 6s. net. 


The war has caused an unprecedented demand to be made upon the 
world’s supplies of timber. This demand will not come to an end with 
declaration of peace. Half Belgium will have to be rebuilt, not to 
mention most of Poland and a large part of France. The author of 
British Forestry, who is the Head of the Forestry Department at 
Edinburgh University, claims that the State should go into the business 
of afforestation forthwith. The Development Commission has done 
much since its appointment in 1910, but more is needed. The urgency 
of the situation is indicated by the fact that the United Kingdom 
normally buys nearly half the timber exported from all countries, and 
the prices ruling in British markets affect the world. Mr. Stebbing 
points out that one-twelfth of the population of the German Empire is 
said to be connected in one way or another with the working of the 
German forests, and suggests that in some of our prisoners we are 
accordingly likely to have trained forestry labourers who could be 
utilised. 
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HE new £50,000,000 Loan—referred to in these 
notes last week as being raised in America—is 
to be issued in the shape of 5 per cent. Notes 

falling due September Ist, 1918, and has been underwritten 
by a syndicate headed by Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. 
The loan is free of British taxes, and the British Government 
has to provide as collateral security approved investments 
of a value, which has to be maintained throughout the 
whole of the Loan, of 120 per cent. of the total amount. 
The securities to be pledged as collateral are divided into 
three groups of twenty millions sterling each, the first 
consisting of American stocks and bonds, the second of 
Dominion of Canada loans or securities guaranteed by 
the Dominion and stocks and bonds of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and the third of securities issued or guaranteed 
by the Governments of Argentina, (hile, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, and Holland. Pending the arrival 
of the collateral, the British Government must deposit, 
temporarily, cash or collateral that would be accepted by 
the New York Stock Exchange. It is, of course, the securities 
which the Government is borrowing from private holders 
in this country which will be lodged as collateral. The terms 
as to security seem somewhat stringent for a first-class 
Power like Great Britain, but we are in time of war, and 
the American public is not yet very receptive to Foreign 
Government loans. On the other hand, the price is not 
unfavourable, for the syndicate has to pay 98 and the 
public issue takes place at 99. Great Britain has the option 
to repay the Notes in whole or part on thirty days’ notice 
up to August 31st, 1917, at 101 and thereafter at 100}. 
It is, of course, an addition to our short-dated indebtedness. 
This loan is not an entire innovation to the American 
public, for, a few weeks ago, the French Government sold 
to a specially formed syndicate of bankers, the American 
Foreign Securities Company, $100,000,000 (£20,000,000 
sterling) against collateral security to the value of 
$120,000,000, consisting of approved Dutch, Egyptian, 
Brazilian, Spanish and Uruguayan securities. This loan was 
offered in the form of three-year 5 per cent. Gold Notes 
of the American Foreign Securities Company at 98 and 
accrued interest, and was heavily oversubscribed. 
* * * 

Reference was made here last week to the Common 
Shares of the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co. 
as a good purchase at their current quotation of 62. This 
company is primarily a holding concern, its principal assets 
being the whole of the capital of the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, 
Light and Power Co., the San Paulo Tramway, Light and 
Power Co., and the San Paulo Electric Co., whilst it has 
a controlling interest in a company carrying on a telephone 
business throughout the State of San Paulo. These are 
flourishing concerns, and prior to the war the Brazilian 
Traction Co. paid quarterly dividends of 14 per cent., 
making 6 per cent. per annum. It is now on a 4 per cent. 
basis, viz., four quarterly dividends of 1 per cent., this 
reduction being due to the fall in the Brazilian exchange, 
for the company has to remit funds from Brazil to London 
for the payment of dividends. The position in Brazil is, 
however, improving. Last year’s trade figures recently 
published show that while imports fell from 323,000,000 
(gold milreis) in 1914 to 268,000,000 in 1915, exports grew 
from 487,000,000 to 517,000,000. The exchange ie shown 
a recovery of late, and when the war is over, coffee, on 
which the State of San Paulo depends, should fetch a 
good price, for stocks of this commodity in the great coffee- 
drinking countries of Central Europe must be running very 
low indeed. ‘The company is a Canadian one, and the 
shares are of the denomination of $100. The present 
price of 62} means that £62 5s. purchases five shares of 
$100 each. The shares are actively dealt in, and fluctuate 
sufficiently to make them attractive to the speculator, 
whilst the regular dividends remove them from the category 
of purely speculative counters. At the present price they 
seem a promising purchase. 

* * * 


The preliminary figures of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


for the year ended June 30th last make an imposing showing. 
The gross receipts amount to $129,482,000 as compared 
with $98,865,000, the ratio of operating expenses has 
fallen from 66.04 per cent. to 61.98 per cent. (although 
how much is due to greater operating efficiency and how 
much to a reduction in maintenance charges remains to 
be seen), and the amount available for the Common Stock 
dividend is $48,585,000, an increase of about 50 per cent. 
This is equivalent to about 16} per cent. on the stock, 
but the customary 10 per cent. is actually distributed, 
leaving a surplus of $17,585,000, subject to the Canadian 
Excess Profits Tax. It is the company’s custom to pay 
7 per cent. of its dividend from the earnings from the railroad 
proper and the remaining 3 per cent. from special income, 
1.é., earnings of coastal steamships, interest on investments 
and deposits, proceeds of land sales, ete. The $43,585,000 
mentioned comprises $33,644,000 from the railway and 
$9,941,000 special income. One of the commonest questions 
put to stockbrokers is: “* What do you think of Canpacs ? ” 
—yet it is one of the most difficult to answer. The attraction 
in the past has been the substantial bonuses distributed 
to shareholders in the shape of rights to subscribe for new 
capital on favourable terms. Thus, in January, 1913, 
$60,000,000 Common Stock was issued to shareholders 
at 175 at the rate of three new shares for each ten old shares 
held. Seeing that the price of the Common Stock was then 
about 250, the rights had a distinct market value. The 
present price is about 186, at which the yield is £5 14s. 
per cent. Presumably purchasers at that price anticipate 
either an increase in the dividend or the distribution of a 
bonus of some sort, In my opinion neither is probable 
yet awhile, especially not the first, for the agricultural 
interests would certainly seize the opportunity to agitate 
for a reduction of rates. For the investor pure and simple, 
i.e., one who simply desires from his holding a good return 
and the certainty, humanly speaking, of being able to 
realise at any time at not less than the price paid, I would 
not recommend a purchase of Canpacs under a 6} per 
cent. basis, that is to say, at a price higher than about 165. 
On the other hand, the stock is a favourite speculative counter, 
and it is quite possible that a purchaser now will have the 
opportunity of selling at a considerably higher price. Such 
a course, however, is speculation, and it should not be 
forgotten that while waiting for the price to rise the best 
use is not being made of one’s money, for a considerabl 
higher yield than £5 14s. per cent. can be obtained wit 
better security. Besides which, the price may fall instead 
of rising. 
* * . 
The Argentine Iron and Steel Co., the report of which 
for the year ended February 29th, 1916, has just appeared, 
has succeeded in maintaining its profits at practically last 
year’s level (£102,876 as against £102,191), and is paying 
the full 6 per cent. dividend on its preference shares. The 
war at first had a two-fold effect on this company, for 
it accentuated the general depression in the Argentine, 
which decreased the company’s turnover by about 50 per 
cent., while on the other hand the practical cessation of 
imports raised the selling prices of the company’s stock. 
The report for the year under review states that building 
operations were on a very small scale, but that other 
important, but unspecified, branches of business were 
maintained and certain other lines successfully introduced. 
Selling prices also improved, stock has been reduced until 
it is now only commensurate with the volume of actual 
business, and the floating debt has been entirely liquidated. 
The company’s 6 per cent. Ist Mortgage Debentures seem 
fairly attractive. At their present price of about 93, which 
includes the coupon payable September 1st, the yield is the 
not unattractive one of £6 13s. 6d. per cent., and seeing 
that last year interest was earned four times over, they 
can be regarded as safe enough. The particular attraction, 
however, is that the Debentures are being redeemed by 
semi-annual drawings at par, expiring 1932, so that every 
half-year there is the chance of a substantial bonus, while 
the price should rise steadily. The 6 per cent. Participating 
Preference Shares (present price 15s.) are naturally more 
speculative. Emit Davies. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW PROTECTIONISM 
By J. A. HOBSON. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hobson here submits to a critical examination the 
New Protectionism proposed at the Paris Economic Con- 
ference. He shows that it must injure this country and 
the Allies as much as Germany, and that as a practical 
policy it must prove unworkable. He discusses the 
economics of ‘‘ Key Industries ’’ and the true methods by 
which this country can compete successfully with the 
science and finance of Germany. 


ZIONISM : PROBLEMS AND VIEWS. 
Edited by PAUL GOODMAN and ARTHUR D.LEWIS. | 
With an Introduction by Max Norpav. Cloth. 6s.net. | 
This volume is the most powerful plea ever made for the | 

national regeneration of the Jews in their ancestral home, 

as is advocated by the world-wide Zionist Movement. 


NATIONAL POWER AND PROSPERITY. | 
By CONRAD GILL, M.A. Withan Introduction by Pro- | 
fessor GEORGE UNWIN. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. | 
The book bears closely on vital questions of the day, | 

especially in the chapters on the survivals of Mercantilism | 

in Germany and elsewhere; the economic and non- | 











economic causes of warfare. 


QUESTIONS OF WAR AND PEACE. 
By Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
In this volume some of the larger problems raised by 
the war are examined in the form of dialogues in which 
the views taken by men and women of different schools 
of thought are represented. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SCANDINAVIA IN | 
WAR TIME. | 
By GILBERT MURRAY. Paper cover, 2d. (post free 3d.). 
An extremely lucid and informing account of the 
attitude of the people towards both the Allies and Germany 
at the present time. 
ITALY OUR ALLY. 
An account of Mr. Asquith’s Visit to Rome. Paper cover. 
2d. (Post free 3d.) 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 





























AT THE FABIAN | 
BOOKSHOP | 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 
Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. ts. net. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 





CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. | 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 
Is. net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


By A. CLuTton Brock. 1d. 
HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
By E. R. PEASE. 55. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L.S. WooLr. 6s. net. | 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. S. SANDERS. 7d. net. | 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. | 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 1s. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpiITH Mor“EyY. 2d. net. | 


| 
| 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 
en | 


25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. | 


| 
\ 


















































“The Sister of Literature -Tobacco! 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times* 










Tobacco, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco 
which goes far beyond 
all the panaceas, , j 
potable gold, and = 
philosophers stones; 
a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
6° = 

Per oz. Per oz. 






For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitels at Home 
and for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 
eam YOHIN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Isaned by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
















THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


School of Social Science and of Training 
for Social Work 


56 BEDFORD STREET NORTH 


The Autumn Term begins on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1916. 

In order to meet the demand for trained social workers, the 
Diploma Courses of the School have been revised. A special 
course of training for the work of welfare supervision in factories, 
extending over the whole session, and a shorter course of a month 
to six weeks for candidates with previous experience of social 
work have been arranged. 

Full particulars may be had on application in writing to the 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 


of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 


in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
prospectus is now ready.—Write for copies to the Heapmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 
TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 











| | 
| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
| The yearly Subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
| ghould be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
| Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
| 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR THE HOMES OF THE EMPIRE. 
“We Put the World Before You!” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. PRICE 1/-. 

















Read what THE MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD recently said :— 

“To the average reader immersed in a busy daily life, such a publication as 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS éis an essential, for its contents, tersely written, 
form practically a history of the world’s doings. . . . . . Under the able editorship of 
E. W. Stead it worthily maintains its world-wide reputation.” 





THE BEST SELECTION of the WORLD’S CARTOONS will be found in 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FOREIGN OPINION on the WAR and the Enemy’s View of the struggle 


find a place in its pages. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS can be ordered from any Newsagent or Bookseller ; 
single copies, One Shilling each. It can be sent to any address post free for twelve 
months for 14/6; to Canada, 13/6. 


Subscription orders, enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order, should be sent to the 
Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Telegrams : “ Vatican, Estrand, London.” Telephone :‘Holborn 447. 


-STEAD’S POETS. 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, NEATLY BOUND, AND WELL PRINTED. 
Price 2d. each; by post, 23d. 

















1. Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” &c. 55. The Song of Hiawatha. (Iustrated.) 

5. Burns’ Poems. _pelections. 56. Poems for the Schoolroom. Part 3. 

6. *Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet.” Cloth only. 59. *Shakespeare’s “‘ Richard II.” 

. *Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” 60. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 4. 

7A. *Longfellow’s Shorter Poems. 634. *Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (The Tempest, 
dk *Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth only. Merchant of Venice, King Lear, and Twelfth Night). 
17. Selections from William Cullen. Bryant's Poems. 63B. *Lamb’s Tales (As You Like It, Hamlet, Midsummer 
20. *Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” Night’s Dream, Cymbeline). 
22. *Shakespeare’s “ Julius Cesar.” 64. *The Merchant of Venice. 
25. Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner,” &c. 65. *National Songs (with Words and Music—Tonic Sol-fa). 
26. *Matthew Arnold: His Poetry and Message. 67. *Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 
29. *Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” 68. *Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night.” 
31. *Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 69. *Shakespeare’s “ He viii.” 
32. *Poems of Wordsworth. 70. *Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet.” 
33- Poems of Cowper. 71. *The Empire Day Reciter. 
42. Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” 72. *Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth.” 
49. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 1. Ts *Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
54- Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 2. 4: 4. *Tennyson for Schools. 


* These books can also be had in “bth at 3d. ; post free, 4d. 
Stead’s Poets may be ordered from Booksellers and Newsagents all over the country, or can be sent 
by post from— 
STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, BANK BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
A Catalogue of Publications issued by the above House will be sent post free to any address on application. 
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